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‘NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue events which have taken place during the last eight days 
have proved the solid growth of Italian nationality, and have 
not only given the most substantial testimony to the policy of 








King Victor Emmanuel and his official coadjutors, but have | 


shown that the events of succeeding years have greatly 
strengthened the popular cause in Italy. The Tuscan deputa- 
tion arrived at Turin on Saturday last, and tendered to King 
Victor Emmanuel the annexation of Tuscany with Piedmont, the 
wish for that measure being inspired, not by the mere desire to 
aggrandize the King’s state, but by ‘‘the love of Italian na- 
tionality.” That is to say, the Tuscans believe that by making 
common cause with Piedmont and Genoa, and consolidating 
themselves with those States, they shall be not only strengthen- 
ing the guarantees of their own independence, but enlarging the 
nucleus of a renovated Italy. 

The acceptance of King Victor Emmanuel, as our readers have 
been led to expect, was at once frank and reserved; frank as 
regards his own feelings and intentions, reserved only with re- 
ference to his powers. He did not conceal his strong sympathy 
with the desire of the Tuscan people to make the last vestige of 
foreign domination in Tuscany cease, or to constitute a strong 
kingdom which shall defend the independence of Italy. He 
promised to second their desire, to support their rights; but he 
avowed his inability to do so of his own mere motion, and re- 
ferred them for a final decision to the Powers of Europe. 

The desire for Italian nationality has made greater progress 
than the policy of those Princes and statesmen who, in 1856, 
either showed themselves scarcely prepared to debate the ques- 
tion, or, like the leading statesman of Austria, were unprepared 
even to believe in the existence of such a question. In his more 
recent conferences with our diplomatic representative, Baron 
Bach, the acute Austrian Minister, expressed his utter inability 
to recognize the necessity for any reforms in Italy ; so com- 
pletely subdued has the Austrian mind become to the mannerism 
of its own style of governing. In the meanwhile, however, Ita- 


lian statesmanship has been working upon the intellect and con- | 


science of Italy, and the effect is, that the ideas which first 
emanated from Massimo d’Azeglio, and were so admirably taken 
up and practically developed by Count Cavour, have obtained a 
complete possession of the Italian mind in all of the provinces 


that have asserted their substantive existence during the recent | 


conflicts. We have all along known that the minor Duchies, 


Parma and Modena, have been preparing to go with Tuscany, | 


but now the people of the Romagna, as represented in the as- 
sembly at Bologna, have declared their desire to be annexed to 
the kingdom of Northern Italy. Thus the opinion, and, if we 
may say so, the organized wish of the Italian provinces has out- 
stripped the proceedings of statesmen in other countries, however 
provident and farseeing. 

A very striking proof is given to this extension of nationality 
in the proposals of the Romagnese deputies: they not only indi- 
cate their own rights, but they also propose to take the initiative 
in a general subscription to purchase the independence of Ve- 
netia. The proposal is generous and dignified ; and it is one of 
the strongest amongst many evidences that the provincialism 
which has cut up Italy into separate States, divided by dialects 
and jealousies, has been rapidly disappearing under the influence 
of modern facilities for travelling, under the working of a na- 
tional literature and a national mind, and above all under the 
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ceaseless industry of Piedmontese statesmanship. ‘The events of 
the week form a noble page in the history of European nations. 





The news from Paris is less clear and certain. While the 
Emperor Napoleon is invited to a consultation with the Austrian 
Emperor, the semi-ofticial press of Paris still is engaged in cor- 
_recting misstatements of the Belgian journals, the correction 

being remarkable as attesting the desire of the French Govern- 

ment to stand right with England. The most recent incidents 

haye corroborated our conclusion that the convention at Villa- 
| franca proves to be impracticable in the working, for the simple 
reason that it included propositions which lie beyond the powers 
of the two Emperors. The Austrian Government, however, or 
its dependents, persevere with endeavours to create beliefs incon- 
sistent with each other. For instance, the organ of a party which 
sympathizes with Austria in London is labouring to make it 
appear that their recent proceedings in Central Italy result from 
the ambition of the Emperor Napoleon and King Victor Em- 
manuel; and that therefore the European Powers generally 
| should recognize the independence of the Duchies, but should 
keep them separate from any other Government. This repre- 
sentation is scarcely calculated to arouse any popular desire for 
a return of the clients represented by our contemporary, whose 
policy would effectually prevent any consolidation of Italy. But 
this London story is quite inconsistent with the Belgian tale, 
which is that the French have agreed with the Austrian Emperor 
at Villafranca to some policy hostile to England; the object of 
this tale evidently being to sow mischief between the Govern- 
The contradiction of the Constitu- 


ments of Paris and London. 
tionnel was scarcely needed. 





a ——— 


The intelligence which arrived from Germany last week has 
been contirmed and increased in its importance by the subsequent 
discussions, ‘wo meetings were held at Eisenach and at Hanover, 
to adopt precisely the same set of resolutions. The pith of them 
is, that the Germans, having become conscious how imperfect is 
their federal constitution, desire to consolidate it and to place it, 
at least provisionally and for foreign purposes, under the presi- 
dency of Prussia. The fact is, that this new agitation in Ger- 
many has undergone more than one metamorphosis even within 
the current year. At the commencement of the war there was 
an immense German excitement against Italy, because that 
country was regarded as the catspaw of France. Fears on that 
ground having passed away, anxiety respecting the non-German 
provinces of Austria having subsided, there has remained a wish 
| to strengthen all the joint interests and joint action of the 
Teutonie populations; an object which scarcely includes the 
original purpose of vindicating the non-German provinces of 
Austria. But even this second feeling has evidently become 
simply a pretext and opportunity for a third agitation, 
| originating with a class very similar to that which in 1848-9 





| put forward projects of German nationality in Hanover, Berlin, 
and other centres. The meeting at Eisenach and Hanover—for 
the one seems to have been nothing but a second edition of the 
| other—professes to unite the moderate and the extreme parties— 
the Whigs and Radicals of Germany; and the authors of the 
| movement evidently seek the patronage of Prussia ; while another 
patronage appears to have been volunteered by the Duke of Sax- 
| Coburg Gotha, It may be remembered that the heir presumptive 
to the Prussian throne is married to the niece of the Duke, and 
the daughter of our Queen. 


| The dead season of politics has been enlivened in various 
| quarters of the United Kingdom with some sectional efferves- 
cences of fanaticism, very partial in their character, although to 
a certain extent wide in their geographical range. The “ re- 
vivals ” that have been going on for some weeks or months as a 
| sort of summer manifesto in Ireland and Scotland, are really less 
remarkable than an attempt to introduce the same exhibitions 
into England ; the scene being the military neighbourhood of 
Woolwich, and the performance having taken place under the 
patronage of a clergyman in an official position. ‘This so-called 
religious agitation presents the exact opposite to the still more 
sectional performances of St. George’s-in-the-East, where a party 
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emulating the pageantries of the Catholic Church has occasioned 
a local scandal, and drawn upon itself the formal animadversion 
of Bishop Tait. If any eonclusion can be drawn from the oc- 
currence, it is, that under the existing constitution of the Church, 
the governing officers do not possess sufficient power to maintain 


order. 


Amid the oratory of the week, the speech of Mr. Bright at 
Huddersfield stands conspicuous for the power of its eloquence, 
although it does not carry us to any new point in political pro- 
gress, or throw any fresh light upon the questions of the day. 
The meeting was held to celebrate the return of Mr. Leatham, 
and to encourage a particular movement as distinct from 
the broad action of the Liberal party. But while we fully sym- 
pathize with the desire to promote vigorous political action, 
through the genuine influence as well as common convictions of 
the Radical party, we scarcely believe in the political value of 
demonstrations which result in nothing more than talking about 
very familiar subjects, exactly as they have been talked about 
for months, if not for years, without new facts, or increased 
judgment. 








The strike of the builders has been brought to a partial close, 
but in a manner that leaves us in doubt as to the sequel, and 
does not, we confess, appear calculated to renew the smooth pro- 
gress of industry. The masters have resolved to open their 
yards to workmen, but they still require the “declaration ” ; 
which is to declare peace, and yet to keep up the hostile precau- 
cautions of war. Questions have been too much “ mixed 
up” on both sides ; for the men made a serious blunder when 
they mixed up the question of hours with the question of wages. 





THE STRIKE OF THE BUILDERS. 

The most novel incident in the current history of the strike in the 
building trades is the announcement of the master builders that they 
will on Monday open their shops to all who will sign the document. 
What response they will receive remains to be seen. Hitherto, the 
non-society men seem to be as much hostile to the “‘ document” as the 
society men. The anti-strike conference has made some, but not 
much progress. The meetings of that body have been swamped by the 
nine hours’ men, and the workmen who have put down their names have 
been watched and marked. Subscriptions for the relief of non-society 
men have been received from many quarters, but we hear of no dividend. 
At a meeting of builders’ foremen in St. James’s Hall a resolution was 
proposed and carried suggesting a compromise on the basis of a reciprocal 
withdrawal—by the men, of the nine hours’ movement, by the employers, 
of their document. 

Mr. Potter, Mr. Grey, Mr. Cremer, and Mr. Facey, the leading men 
and orators of the society, have been journeying through the country to 
rouse up the workmen in our great towns and draw from them contri- 
butions. They have visited Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and other 
_ with more or less success. The number relieved last week was 

846, among whom 1245/, 9s, was divided. 

The Society Committee,has received a letter from a M. Descamps, a 
preacher of the “ solidarity’ of the human race, who writes on behalf 
of a number of French and other foreign artisans in London, stating 
ae have determined to aid their English brethren in this struggle, and 
enclosing an address, which they have issued to the Belgian, German, 
French, Italian, Swiss, Polish, Spanish, Russian, Dutch, Scandinavian, 
and other foreign workmen, appealing to them for subscriptions. 

The Anti-strike Committee have issued a document, in which it is 
stated that since the strike has commenced the ‘“ outs” have received, 
in four successive weeks, the following sums :—First week, 0s. 0d. ; 
second week, 1s. 1d., with 2¢. stoppage for delegates ; third week, Os. 0d. ; 
fourth week, 3s, 7¢., minus stoppages. On the other side, the workmen 
have pointed out to them full work and full wages. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

A Parliamentary Blue-book with the National Debt for its subject 
could not fail to be as full of interest as it is of figures. That just pub- 
lished consists of 104 pages, and contains an account of the origin and 
progress of the debt from 1693 to 1858, together with much curious 
matter appertaining to our financial previously to 1693. Before the 
reign of William III., the public debt consisted almost wholly of sums 
borrowed upon the security of tallies of loan and orders of repayment, 
the principal and interest of which were charged upon various taxes or 
duties granted by Parliament. This more ancient mode of raising money 
by loan was not, indeed, discontinued until a much later period, the al- 
ternative power of raising money on the security of tallies of loan and 
orders of repayment, as well as by Exchequer bills, having been con- 
tinued until the year 1808. The practice of anticipating the revenue by 
means of tallies dates about from the time of the Norman Conquest. The 
Jews were also a very available source of revenue during the middle 
ages; “ The Jews fleeced the King’s subjects, and the King fleeced the 
Jews.” Loans continued to be raised on various securities (including 
the King’s Jewels) for a long period of our history; but in the earlier 
periods loans were contracted by the Sovereign upon his own authority ; 
and upon the security of his own property or revenue; whereas, in 
process of time, the burden of debt was shifted from the King’s shoulders 
to those of the people. The first step of this process appears to have 
been taken in the reign of Henry VI., in whose reign several instances 
are cited (by Hansard) of the authority of Parliament being given to the 
King’s Council to make securities to the King’s creditors for loans of 
specified amounts. In 1450 Henry's debts amounted to the “enormous” 
sum of 372,000/., and the Parliament was then obliged to “ assist” his 
Majesty, whose reign furnishes one of the first examples in English 
history of a debt being contracted on that species of security. Much 
money was raised by anticipating or discounting the revenues. After 


the Restoration the practice of discounting the revenue, or borrowing on 


the security of taxes, was a common and continual resort of the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. A morc formal and systematic mode of 
thus raising money in anticipation of revenue was commenced in 1664, 
under the 17th of Charles II., cap. 1, for granting 1,250,0007. to the 
King’s Majesty for his present further supply. 

In 1688 the debt did not exceed 84,888/. In 1691 it reached the sum 
of 3,000,000/.; in 1697 to 14,000,0007., due to the war with France, 
The war of the Spanish Succession raised it to 34,000,000/. ; three years 
of war with Spain, commencing in 1718, brought it up to 54,000,0002, 
During cighteen years of peace under Sir Robert Walpole it was reduced 
to 46,000,0007. ; but the war of Right of Search with Spain and the war 
of the Austrian Succession left them in 1748 raised to the threatening 
sum of 75,000,0007. After a stationary interval of eight years the Seven 
Years’ War almost exactly doubled—i.e , advanced the Debt in 1763 to 
the sum of 130,000,0007, After another stationary interval of peace the 
American War came, and nearly doubled the figures as they stood at the 
end of the preceding war, leaving the debt in 1784 raised to the sum of 
240,000,000/. The ten years’ peace which followed was the introduction 
to the great French War, when we began borrowing in carnest. Twenty 
a nearly quadrupled the whole collective growth of a century, and 
eft the National Debt 860,000,0007. The forty years’ peace took off nearly 
100,000,0007., but the Russian war put half of it on again, and now we 
stand at 805,000,000/, 

The rate of interest up to 1707 was as high as 8 per cent. In that 
year it fell to 5 per cent, and dropped in 1717 to 4, and in 1722 to 3 per 
cent. Since that period the rate has varied only between 3 and 3% per 
cent. The interest paid in 1748 upon a debt of 75,000,000/. was exactly 
the same as that paid upon the sum of 34,000,000/. in 1713. The Zimes, 
after reviewing the rise and progress of our Debt, says— 

‘* Such a retrospect is not discouraging to us as a nation that still aspires, 
in spite of its internal cares and interests, to exercise an influence in the 
world. There is no truth more certain than that if a country is to have 
any weight in the world, or if she wants to be listened to at all in the coun- 
cils of the world, she must be ready to fight; and to be ready to fight is to 
be ready to pay. Our National Debt, then, if it teaches no other lesson, 
and conveys no other information to Europe, certainly tells our European 
neighbours, in the forcible language of fact, that, when our minds are made 
up upon the justice of the cause for which we fight, there is no amount of 
money that we are not ready to raise to support and continue the War. 
This is a very valuable and important fact for European Powers to know, 
It may make a great difference often, if it is known as an ascertained thing 
that there is one nation that will never stop in war till a legitimate object 
is gained. Such a fact often smoothes difficulties, conquers bad temper, and 
either prevents war altogether or shortens it. The National Debt is in this 
respect a great English monument, stamping our character upon the world 
better than any history could do.” 


Che Airtrapalis. 

The Great Eastern has moved from her station at Deptford, gone down thc 
river, and steamed out to sea. Early on Wenesday morinng all hands 
were astir, making the necessary preparations. A number of addi- 
tional passengers and a crowd of assistant pilots also came on board. 
Half-a-dozen tugs were brought up and made fast to the huge vessel, 
four being lashed alongside and the remaining two attached by lon 
hawsers to her bows. The whole of the arrangements were comple 
soon after seven. The time of high water was ten minutes before ten ; 
but it was thought that in the event of the ship’s touching ground the 
rising tide would be of material assistance. At half-past seven Mr. At- 
kinson gave the word, ‘ Let slip the moorings.” It will be remembered 
that these moorings consisted of three huge chains passing through 
hawse-holes at the head, and a similar number passing through hawse- 
holes at the stern of the vessel; all six being made fast to “ bits” inside. 
When, therefore, the chains were cast off, their weight caused them to 
quit the ship with surprising velocity, and to emit not so much a shower 
of sparks as a perfect blaze of flame, accompanied by a roar that must 
have been heard almost as far as the tolling of the great Westminster 
bell. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that they announced, as with 
a salvo of artillery, that the Great Eastern was free. The tugs then 
began to make way, and the ship’s own crew being put into requisition, 
the vessel glided majestically from the berth, for which she seems to 
have shown more than a sluggard’s affection. The spectacle appeared to 
afford the multitude who again lined both banks the liveliest gratifica- 
tion, for they cheered with a lustiness and a perseverance that have 
seldom been exceeded, After a short time, however, the awkward turn 
into Blackwall Reach was approached, and the plaudits of the spectators 
now gave way to a feeling of intense anxiety. There was a stiff breeze 
blowing 8.S.W., and the force which this must necessarily exert on her 
huge broadside rendered it more than doubtful whether she would be 
able to round the corner without going ashore. Amongst the nautical 
men present, ‘‘e’en the boldest held his breath, for a time.” Happily 
their fears proved groundless. The vessel, in the words of her pilot, 
“steered like a boat; ”’ and in the skilful hands in which she was, the 
danger was quickly passed. Another hearty cheer told how warmly the 
marine population sympathized with her happy escape. We overheard 
a rough waterman exclaim, with no small emphasis—‘‘ Well, I’m a poor 
man, but I would rather see that than have a present of five pounds!’’ 
The man appeared to speak only the sentiments of his class. The vessel 
was opposite Blackwall Picr at about half-past eight. Presently a new 
danger showed itself a-head. The harbour-master had on the previous 
day given strict orders that all craft should be moved out of the vessel's 
path ; but, lo, a large barque was found lying right in the middle of her 
course. At first a collision seemed inevitable; but the coolness and 
skill of the pilot, who was ably seconded by Captain Harrison, the 
master, were once more equal to the emergency; and the barque did not 
become a ground of action before the right honourable the judge of her 
Majesty’s Court of Admiralty. She continued her course, but Captain 
Harrison determined to stop at Purfleet, because the state and sect of the 
tide presented great obstacles to further progress. About four o’clock the 
delicate manceuvre of swinging her with the turn of the tide was per- 
formed, and when she lay across the river she appeared to bridge the 
Thames. . 

Of course great crowds assembled ashore and afloat to witness the 
progress of the big ship, and to cheer her as she swept slowly on her 








way. 
On Thursday the Great Eastern resumed her progress. As she passed 
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down the river everything afloat entitled to carry a flag, dipped it as 
she passed by. The shore at Gravesend rang with cheers; the vessels 
off that place manned their yards ; the soldiers in the troop-ships crowded 
the decks, and of course the British hurrah was heard in perfection. In 
Sea Reach the steam-tugs cast off, and the great ship went on her way 
without aid. Although in very bad trim she steamed fifteen miles 
within an hour. She anchored off the Nore Light, and yesterday fairly 
put to sea. 








The Tories have organized a scheme for wiuning scats in the metro- 
polis. It originated shortly after the defeat of the Derby Government, 
and at a meeting held at the Thatched House Tavern, St. James's Street, 
on the 25th of June last, the “Conservative Registration Association” 
was formed, the object of which was stated to be “ to undertake the su- 

rvision of the registration of votes in the county of Middlesex and me- 
tropolitan boroughs, with such additions hereafter as may be from time 
to time desired.” The necessity of the movement was stated to have 
been proved by the last general election. ‘In the county of Middlesex,” 
it was said, ‘“‘and the boroughs of the city of London, Finsbury, Lam- 
beth, Marylebone, Southwark, Tower Hamlets, and Westminster, pos- 
sessing near upon 150,000 registered voters, all the members were re- 
turned to Parliament at the late general election professing Whig or | 
Radical principles, and, except in the case of the county (where from | 
circumstances success was impossible), entirely unopposed.” It was 
added, “It is believed that the whole of the above constituencies could 
be successfully contested by Conservative candidates if the registers were 
subjected to a strict revision and correction,” Holding these sanguine 
views, the Conservative Registration Association sprang into existence, 
not as a mere local agency, but, as we find from a subscription-list 
printed for “ private circulation,” under the patronage of the heads of 
the Tory party. Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli are both donors and an- 
nual ian to the funds. The annual subscriptions of the members 

Many members of the Upper House and about 
hea as subscribers to the association, 





range from 10/, to 5s. 
sixty M.P.’s are already enro 


The religious disturbances at St. George’s-in-the-East continue with 
unabated violence. Last Sunday they were more marked than ever. 
The congregation heard with decorum the service performed by the 
Reverend Hugh Allen, the afternoon lecturer. But when the Reverend 
Frederick George Lee appeared they became riotous. Writing to the 
Times that gentleman says— 

* At the conclusion of the lecturer's sermon three-fourths of the congre- 
gation remained in church, and a scene oceurred which almost baffles de- 
scription. The name took possession of the chancel stalls, and of the 
— and reading-desk stairs, climbed on to the edges of the pews, clung 
to the gas-standards, and commenced hissing, groaning, and cat-calling in 
the most unseemly manner. The approach to the cmuneal being utterly 
blocked up by an excited mob, it was soon perceived that any attempt to 

form the rector’s service, as it is called, was quite out of the question. 

, after some consideration, it was for a third time abandoned, and the 
churehwarden announced this fact to the crowd, which, unhappily, tended 





rather to increase than to allay the extraordinary excitement tumult, 
It was, in truth, with the greatest difficulty that I afterwards performed the 
baptismal service, for the crowd refused to leave the north-west door, 
hustled me considerably, and severely maltreated several persons connected 
with the choir.’’ In the evening matters were worse. ‘* My sermon was 
continually interrupted. In fact, the groaning, hissing, cat-calls, exagge- 
rated coughing, scraping of feet, and slamming of doors, which took place 
at intervals, would have been regarded as rioting and disgraceful in a con- 
cert-room. ‘ Hear, hear!’ ‘ Humbug,’ ‘ No soft sawder,’ and other similar 
expressions were used continuously throughout, and the scene generally was 
one which few can have witnessed at all, and which I most heartily trust I 
= never see again.” 

s Mr. Lee complains that Mr. Thompson, the churchwarden, did not 
do his duty, that functionary has written in explanation, from which it 
appears that the “chancel stalls’ mentioned by Mr. Lee, and appro- 
priated by him for devotional services, are the “free seats” of the 
church. As the persons sitting there declined, when requested, to 
leave, Mr. Thompson naturally did not feel justified in using foree. An 
“old inhabitant” of the parish suggests that if Mr. Lee would preach in 
a black gown, like other clergymen, all would be well. 

The Bishop of London, having received complaints from the contend- 
ing parties, has written a temperate and judicious letter from Llandudno 
offering himself as an arbitrator. He says that the legal power of the 
Bishop can do little in settling these “‘ miserable disputes.” He cannot 
interfere to fix another hour for the lecturer’s service because a court of 
law has decided that the rector must do that. He is unwilling to bring 
the vestment question before a court because it would be derogatory to 
the Church ; but others may do so if they see fit. On the other hand he 
requires the churchwardens to maintain order; he prohibits the wear- 
ing of unusual vestments, and begs to be informed when they are used ; 
and he directs “‘ a strange clergyman, designated the Reverend Frederick 
George Lee,” to cease from preaching in the diocese of London until he 
has obtained a licence. 

‘“*If the case were voluntarily placed in my hands by both parties for 
friendly adjustment,—if the clergy of the parish, on the one hand, con- 
sented to follow my directions as to the ordering of the services, aud th 
vestry with the churchwardens, on the other hand, were equally willing to 
be guided by my advice as to the best way of allaying the unseemly tuniults 
which have arisen, I am very hopeful that all might yet go well. There 
has, I doubt not, been no lack of conscientiousness on both sides, but so fur 
as lean at present judge, there has, I am bound to say, been a sad lack of 
kindly Christian consideration for each other's feelings. I earnestly be- 
seech all concerned, for the sake of the many ignorant and thoughtless souls 
in this parish of St. George’s, not to allow another day to pass without taking 
such steps towards Christian reconciliation as may, by God's blessing, end | 
the present miserable disturbances. Depend upon it none can fecl any satis- 
fuction in these church riots, but those who are the encinies of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and of all true religion. My advice to the vestry is formally to 
request the rector to join with them in submitting the whole case to my 
episcopal arbitration—both parties binding themselves to act as I direct. If 
this offer is not made, or if, being made, it is not acceded to, I do not see | 
how I can aid the parish in any other way than by such strictly legal inter- | 
ference as I have indicated.” 





_ Two bricklayer’s labourers, engaged in some buildings in Tooley Street, | 
intended for the Fire Brigade, preferred charges of assault against Michael | 
Collins, a labourer on strike. He interfered with them, struck one, | 
threatened both, and endangered their lives. He said they were robbing 
him, and they would not do that if they belonged to the society. He said 


; man Matthews, 
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he was not sober; but this was denied, Mr. Secker said, ** What business 
have you or any other person to interfere with men in their lawful oceupa- 
tions , They have a right to dispose of their labour as they please without 
being interrupted. You must pay a fine of 3/., and in default you are com- 
mitted to prison for two months, and you must also find two sureties in 
the sum of 10/, each for three months.” The prisoner was removed to gaol, 

The Lord Mayor has committed for trial Mr. John Nicol, charged with 
converting to his own use a bill of lading for 148 chaldrons of coal entrusted 
to him as a bailee for Fowles and Co. Mr. Nicol deelared in court that he 
acted under the advice of his solicitor in retaining the bills of lading, and 
had only protected himself against what he considered a common swindle; 
and he indignantly denied any intention of fraud. He was admitted to bail. 

Robert Logan has been committed for trial by Alderman Allen on a charge 
of obtaining money under false pretences. His ** dodge’ was to advertise 
for ** persons of both sexes to be employed in applying a new invention.” 
They were to enclose three stamps—one for a nh , and one for cach of two 
respectable referees, Several bit at the bait offered, and one young woman 
prosecuted, : ; 

Since **Captain’’ William Denbigh Sloper Harrison, alias Marshall, was 
committed for trial on a charge of bigamy, his foolish victim, Mrs. Hayes 
has been in the receipt of shoals of letters from suitors for her hand an 
property. The letters Mrs. Hayes has received have been from tradesmen 
**in prosperous businesses,”’ tradesmen retived on *‘ handsome competen- 
cies,” country farmers with ‘* well-stocked farms,’’ country squires with 
nice ‘little prospects,” gentlemen of the “ law,” nochadensl ** ventle- 
men,” half-pay lieutenants in the navy, non-commissioned oficers in the 
army, and others, One of them is a portly person, describing himself as @ 
‘**doctor.”” Ie first appeared as the friend of her late husband, Dr. Hayes, 
and her friend, and attended her in the Police Court. When he found that 
her marriage with Marshall was invalid he offered his hand, He describes 
himself as married to a wife with whom he disagrees, He is seeking a ju- 
dicial separation, and he proposes that himself and Mrs. Hayes should 
marry and seek a ** more congenial clime.’’ 

“ It was not the intention of the Creator of mankind that the sexes should live 
alone; then why should you be doomed to an isolated life? 1 have sufficient pleas 
for a divorce, which I must seek where the marriage was consummated, I have not 
only determined to do so, but I am using every exertion to earry it inte effeet. It 
cannot be surprising whatever I may do. Is it consistent that, having sacrificed so 
many years endeavouring to obtain domestic happiness, I should be compelled to 
endure misery! Possessing professional abilities of no common order, I contend 
that I am justified in carrying out my views, My conviction leads me to conclude 
that it is incompatible with my disposition to th ad the life of a misanthropist, 
blessed as I am with a strong physical constitution. Enjoying the inestimable 
blessings of health and strength of mind and energetic feeling, I am determined to 
seek comfort in the confidence and affections of another, Accident has caused an 
unexpected introduction. Heaven appears to have ordained a meeting of hearts 
assimilated ; then why despair of terrestrial comforts and every enjoyment? Sorry 
should I be to offend or to be considered as offering you any insult, or to be thought 
to be taking an advantage of your afflicting position, I don’t seek your worldly 
possessions. I am actuated by a purer feeling. lam sincere, and I believe you are 
calculated to make me supremely happy and comfortable. You require a benign 
protector to accompany you in this life. I shall wait the termination of this case 
before I press my suit.” 

A Mrs. Hope applied to the Hammersmith Magistrate on behalf of an 
old lady, Mrs. Ridsdale, now imbecile from age and misfortune. She was 
the daughter of an officer in the Navy who died in 1795. Her husband, 
who held a situation in the Dublin Stamp Office, died fourteen years ago, 
and their son died in California in 1852. The proceeds of funds bequeat 
to her by her husband maintained Mrs. Ridsdale until recently. ‘Then this 
source failed because the persons holding the capital became insolvent, 
Mrs, Hope has kept her for some time, but being herself unfortunate, is 
able to do so no longer. She therefore applied to Mr. Dayman in order that 
she might, if possible, save the poor old woman from the workhouse. Mr, 
Dayman gave 3/., and some other relief was afforded. 

Mr. Mark Lemon appeared at the police office at Guildhall, last week, 
and supplied some singular information, He _— before the Chief Clerk 
two letters which had been left at the Punch office, in one of which the 
writer inclosed a Crimean medal with two clasps (showing he had served in 
the late Russian campaign), and 30s. in gold, which he desired might be 
‘laced to the account of Punch—a journal which he admired, and which by 
fis pecuniary contribution he was desirous of permanently establishing. 
The rest of the letter intimated the writer’s determination to put an end to 
his existence, as he was tired of this world, and had so many enemies to con- 
tend with that he found it impossible to retain any situation he got into, 
The second letter pr duced by Mr. Mark Lemon purp uted to be a sort of 
will, in which the writer wished his body to be given to one of the hospitals 
for dissection, and his clothes to some deserving Lrishman, The Chief 
Clerk immediately sent a constable to make inquiries. It was found that 
the writer of the letters wasone Danicl Leahy. He was discovered lying in 
an obscure lodging with a pistol wound in the body, and instantly carried 
to Guy’s Hospital. 





A fire in the Waterloo Road, close to the railway station, has been fatag 
to the lives of three persons, two women and a child, It broke out in th 
shop of Mr. Burton early on Wednesday morning. The flames ran up th 
stairease, driving the inmates before it. Burton, his eldest son and stepso” 
escaped by an attic window over a high partition wall into the next house ; 
but Mrs. Burton, her youngest son, and her eldest daughter were destroye 
in the gutter, passing along the front of the house, unable, it is assumed, to 
climb the high wall. Fire engines and two fire escapes were near; but the 
latter arrived too late to save their lives. 


Vrusiurial. 
The annual dinner at Sheffield, known as the Master Cutlers’ Feast, is 
} 


usually illustrated by the presence of some person eminent in public li 
It was held this year on the 2d September. Mr. Robert Jackson, Master 





Cutler last year, had been reélected, and of course he presided. Among 
those present were Lord Milton. Mr. Thomas Bazley, Sir John Ramsden, 
Mr. re Hadfield, Mr. W. Fisher, Mr. Dunn, Mr, E. Bramley, Alder- 





and the chief guest of the evening, Mr. James Wilson, 
now Vinancial Member of the Caleutta Council. The speeches were iv 
general appropriate to the occasion, but not of general interest. That of 
Mr. Wilson was an exception. In reply to the toast proposed in his 
honour, after thanking the company for the compliment and the Cutlers 
for the invitation they had sent him, he referred to his mission tu India, 
and entered into some details connected therewith— 

‘*From the moment lmede up my mind to accept that responsi!) 
determined to make myself personally acquainted with the trading and eom- 





| mercial connexions of this country with India. Gentlemen, finance is not 


It lies at the bottom—at 
Without sound finance no 
no sound feance 


mere arithmetic. Finance is a great poliey. 
the root of government in every country. 

good government is possible. Without sound policy 
is possible. Therefore, the first conclusion 1 arrived at was that | would 
devote every day I had in England to personally knowing and under- 
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standing the commercial relationships of England and India. I have long 
held the opinion, which cannot be strange to this company or to Englishmen 
at large, that in the commercial and fiscal policy of a nation are involved 
the happiness, prosperity, and welfare, not only of the working classes, but 
of all classes. I have ever been unable to distinguish between the interests 
of the one from that of the other. I know no principle that is good in Eng- 
land which is not good also all over the world. There may, indeed, be very 
striking distinctions of race and nationality. There may be a variety of 
reasons why the same principle should be carried into operation in different 
ways, but a sound principle here is a sound one everywhere. I believe the 
— by which the payee of the people of England has been ad- 
vanced are the principles on which the welfare of any people in any part of 
the world may Be promoted. It has been with that view that I have sought 
to understand the commercial relations of the people of India with this 
country. 

‘* Perhaps you will permit me to refer, in a few words, to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of our Indian empire at present. One of your honourable Mem- 
bers, whom I regret not to see present, has distinguished himself, both in 
writing and speeches, by describing, in very vivid language, what consti- 
tutes an English colony. He has painted in bright colours the English co- 
lonist carrying with him the habits, the notions, the institutions, and the 
religion of his country. That is not the case with our Indian empire. We 
have had a committee sitting on the subject of the colonization of India 
during the last two sessions. They haye just presented their report, and 
they call attention to the distinction existing between India and our other 
colonies. There seems to be no chance of settling in the East colonies in the 
ordinary sense of the term. We find a religion there altogether different 
from our own laws, unknown to us in England, and almost antagonistic to 
our own; a dense population, admitting of little further increase, and work- 
ing at a low rate of wages, inconsistent with the settlement there of Eu- 
ropean labourers and artisans. But we have an empire of not less than 
200,000,000 people. On England rests the responsibility of the well-being 
of that empire, and it is for us to say if we will shrink from it. I will not 
now inquire as to the wisdom of this acquisition. We have it, and with it 
we have received a responsibility from which we cannot shrink. It may be 
that in the hands of Providence we are to be the instruments of spreading 
a higher civilization there. It may be that we are to be the means of dif- 
fusing a better religion than the races of India have before possessed. But, 





that war hampered as they are now, they will find themselves like jockeys 
very unequally weighted in a race. My honourable friend the member for 
Manchester mentioned to me today a circumstance that will illustrate this, 
One of the greatest discoveries of the age in cotton spinning was made in 
France, but not one French manufacturer availed himself of it. But the 
inventor came to Manchester, and the manufacturers there paid him 100,000/. 
for it. When the cotton manufacturers of France were applied to, they said 
they were protected by the laws; that they had plenty of business and made 
as much profit as satisfied them, and it would not pay them to make ex- 
periments. I tell Count de Morny and the French Government that if they 
will enter into this warfare with England, they must learn to buy the best 
improvements, though it may be at the highest price. Ifthe French choose 
to enter upon that war I am sure neither you nor any other manufacturers 
will object. Whether they accept free trade or not we will accept their con- 
dition of a war of rivalry in commerce and manufactures,” (Cheers.) 

The other speakers were Alderman Matthews, Mr. T. Dunn, Sir John 
Ramsden, Mr. W. Fisher, Mr. Hadfield, Mr. Bramley, and Mr. Bazley, 


The election of Mr. Leatham, brother-in-law of Mr. John Bright, for 
Huddersfield, was celebrated on Thursday at that place. The Rechdale 
tent was set up, and about 3000 persons assembled to eat and drink in 
honour of Mr. Leatham. After the repast Mr. Leatham spoke in answer 
toa complimentary resolution. Mr. Bright moved a resolution in favour 
of Parliamentary Reform, and proceeded to make a long speech on the 
subject. He said there is no real representation. The policy of Parlia- 
ment has little reference to the wishes of the people. Beneficial mea- 
sures are forced on an unwilling House. ‘ All that we have done of 
late years is to vote with listless apathy millions of money for which you 
have toiled.” Then he ‘‘glanced”’ at the question of church-rates, with 
rubs at Whig statesmen for not abolishing them, and followed it up by 
calling for a better distribution of the enormous funds of the Church. 
Land transfer, the spending of 12,000,000/. a year “ by the Horse 
Guards” (sic) ; flogging in the Army ; naval expenditure ; the aristocracy 
formed topics in succession. The Zimes has called upon Mr. Cobden 


| and “ even me” to aid in decreasing naval expenditure. 


whatever the result, we are the rulers of an empire of 200,000,000, and we | 
cannot shrink from the duty of doing the best in our power for them. | 


(Cheers.) That being the case, let us never forget that the duty we owe to 
them is irrespective of the interests of the British empire. 
two interests, well understood, are identical, and that to develop Indian in- 
terests will best promote our own. 

reat duty, and that duty we must perform. It has been well observed by 

ir John Lawrence, that wherever during the late mutiny the power of the 
British Government was withdrawn, anarchy at once prevailed. Village 
fought against village. Old feuds, angry discussions, passions, which had 
slept for many years, again broke out. That proves what would be the case 
if the ruling hand were withdrawn for one moment, or if we slackened the 
discipline which has been successfully exerted. Seeing we have that duty 
to perform, it becomes us to take the most enlightened view of it. 
Great discussions have arisen in this country as to the extent to 


which the Government should interfere with the religions of India. I 
believe almost all right-minded men are agreed that while it is 


our duty to give unlimited opportunities for the spread of the Chris- 
tian religion, yet. it would be neither wise nor prudent for the Go- 
vernment as such to interfere with the religions of the people. 
(Cheers.) IU believe that if you have a great duty to perform in a country 
like India, it will be best discharged by example, by fonies that we have 
a religion higher and better than theirs, by impressing them with proofs of 
the justice of our laws, by liberality in our conduct in regard to them, by 
that intercourse which may be ascribed to low motives, but perhaps is one 
of the most cffective, consisting in a free exchange of our mutual com- 
modities in the operations of commerce. Well, then, gentlemen, what we 
have to look to is to develop the resources of India. No doubt we shall en- 
counter enormous difficultics in the first instance. There is the difficulty of 
caste. I ask any man, knowing the habits of the people of this country, to 
consider how impossible it would be for society to advance here if every class 


Be that as it may, we have undertaken a | L , l SIC : Ty ; 
| other side put everything which they and their immediate families received 


I believe the | 


‘*'You who have been in the gallery of the House of Commons know 
well that I have opposite to me there a_ phalanx, when they are all there, 
of some 300 Members—that is, of the Tory party—and [am not about to 
exclude all on our side from what I am going to say about them; but I 
will undertake to say, and, what is more, to prove, that if you will take 
those 300 men, and add up everything which they pay directly and indi- 
rectly in taxes tothe State, and put it on one side of the ledger, and on the 


from the State in appointments and salaries in one branch of the public 
service or another, then it will appear they receive three times, I believe 
five times, I think I should not err if I said ten times, as much as they pay. 
Why, then, am I to be asked to go to their stolid phalanx of tax received 
and tax expended, and to beg and implore them to be more moderate in 
the use of the public money?” Mr. Bright described the bulk of the re- 
venue as raised from articles of consumption and not from property. 
‘* Well, this is not to be wondered at. . . . You have a Government which 
consists of about 400 great, some of them rich, all of them titled families, 
and they are assisted and buttressed up by all the untitled territorial pos- 
sessors throughout the United Kingdom. They rule you, and they tax 
you, and they spend your taxes freely. Now, I have not the slightest ani- 
mosity against these people. I like them to be in their own, but their own 
place is not, to my thinking, governing without my consent, nor governing 
you without your consent. Let them have, then, fair play in the country. 
. . » Ido not find among this class any preéminence either in art or in 
literature, in industry, or in commerce, or in the science of legislation, or 
in the practice of administration. I never met with a lord or a man of 
title, or a man of family, or a man of ‘ blood,’ or a man boasting of his an- 
cestry, but I could match him in any of his qualities to which I have re- 
ferred—(much laughter and cheers)—but notwithstanding this, that class has 
ruled us for 170 years, and the time in my opinion, not of their final 
extinction, but the time when they will be reduced to a_participa- 


| tion with the whole people of the country, in the government of 


was fixed in its own position, and incapable of rising above it or altering | 


that position, I need only refer to the subject to reeal to your minds many 
remarkable cxamples of men rising by honourable exertions in their social 
poe. and affecting beneficially a whole manufacturing dictrict. In 

ndia men are tied up by caste, and whatever their exertions or talents they 
cannot rise beyond it. You may conceive how enormous is this impediment. 
We know these difficulties. It is our duty to meet them, and we must do 
our best. And it is the character of the English people, knowing the diffi- 
culties lying in their path, not to attempt to shirk them, but manfully to 
meet them. (Cheers.) Ditlicult as the task of contending with caste may 
be, it is not insurmountable. 1 hope railways, steam navigation, and free 
commercial intercourse between man and man, and above all, justice ad- 
ministered in European courts to the lowest and the highest, will, in course 
of time, make a great change. Already the railways in India have done 
much, Already = sort of compulsion various castes will travel in the 
same carriage, though formerly they would never meet. The impossibility 
of keeping up the distinction is puting an end to the distinction, and in 
course of time we may hope that it will overcome that difficulty, which I 
take to be our anne impediment at this moment. However that may be, 
we have abundance of work before us. We have to follow out a principle 
which has succeeded in the West, to give it a fair field and that encourage- 
ment which consists in the maintenance of law and order, and rely for our 
success on the prosperity it will confer on the natives. Above all, we have 
to rely on the intercommunication between our Eastern empire and this 
country. We have had experience of free-trade policy in this country. 
We know very well that for many years great ditierences of opinion pre- 
vailed as to our finangial and commercial policy. We know that amid 
great difficulties the late Sir Robert lec! undertook the subject, and at last 
put our finances in a flourishing condition. But that was only done by 
means of improved fiscal and commercial legislation. I believe the same 
thing may be done in India.” 

Quitting that subject, Mr. Wilson referred to the altered state of Eu- 
ropean affairs, We are now at peace. The peace of Europe and the 
alliance with France should be maintained. This can be best done by 
persisting in holding a dignified condition, and remembering that perfect 
preparation for war is the best preparation for peace. 

** But, gentlemen, we have been threatened this week with another war, 
and I for one shall not at all regret if that war be declared. Count de Morny 
has threatened us with a war in which I am sure England will readily engage 
—a free rivalry in commerce. (Cheev's.) In that strife, upon equal terms, 
England is ever ready to engage. And it is a state of war which we should 
never desire to exchange for peace. There is nothing the English trader 
more desires than a friendly rivalry with all the world. And if I may ten- 
der a word of advice to Count de Morny and our French rivals, I should say 
that if they would enter on this war with England they should first dis- 
embarrass themselves of a great number of prohibitions. If they enter upon 


the country, I hope is rapidly drawing nigh. What has been the 
general result—and with this I shall conclude my speech—of the legis- 
lation and the administration of your governing class for 170 years? 
When they took hold of your government yee National Debt was 
a mere nothing—not more than 500,000/. or 600,000/, They have raised it 
to the sum of nearly 800,000,000/.—a sum exceeding in amount, I believe, 
all the other National Debts of all the other kingdoms of the globe. Your 


| taxation is greater—much greater than that of any other nation of equal 


number in the world. ... You are not in the enjoyment of the results of 
your industry to anything like the extent you vould have been if you had 
had for 170 years a Government that could fairly claim to be just and eco- 
nomical in the expenditure of the resources of the country. Well, now, 
what do I ask? Injustice to anybody? No, not the least. I have never 
shown myself, as it is termed, the mere demagogue, who panders to the 
cry of an ignorant prejudiced multitude, against his own light and know- 
ledge and conscience. I have been as free to withstand what I felt were the 


| errors of the people, as Iam now ready to withstand and to condemn the 








errors and the injustice of the Government.” 

The resolution was carried. Among the other speakers were Mr. 
Crossley and Mr. Baines. It was also resolved that “ it will be the duty 
of all shades of sincere and earnest Reformers to unite in assisting to 
carry the best Bill which it may appear practicable to obtain in the en- 
suing session of Parliament.” 

The Liberals of South Essex gave a dinner at Chelmsford, on Monday, 
to Mr. Wingfield Baker, their unsuccessful candidate at the late general 
election. Mr. Hardeastle and Mr. Sutton Western were the Members of 
Parliament present. The speeches were remarkable for their strong 
leaning in favour of parliamentary reform—the admission of the working 
classes to the franchise being stoutly advocated. Mr. Sutton Western 
said of the opponents of reform— 

They try to hit the people in two ways. If the people agitate for the 
franchise the bugbear ery is set up that the country is in danger of being 
deluged by democracy; and if the people do not agitate, ** Oh,” say 
these self-same wiseacres, ‘‘ Don’t you see that the people like to be left as 
they are?” Such conduct resembles that of greedy boys at school, who, 
when they have got anything very good and do not like to share it say, 
‘* Those that ask shan’t have, and those that don’t ask don’t want.” (Loud 
laughter.) His intelligent unrepresented countrymen were not likely to be 
put off much longer by such a slow process, He did not wonder that the 
agricultural constituencies were formerly the strongholds of Toryism ; but a 
wondrous change has now come over the spirit of their dream, Even the 
most obstinate of the self-styled farmer's friends have abandoned that claim 
to peculiar favour ; the bubble of protection has burst, and it is difficult to 
see how the agricultural constituencies can go on much longer in blind re- 
liance on the politican who, intentionally or not, has so grossly cajoled 
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them with baseless hopes. He believed that with free trade recognized by | 
all parties as the law of the land the farmer began to perceive that no less 
than the townsman, he had an interest in pub ie economy and retrench- | 
ment, and in those progressive reforms which were the watchword of the 
Liberal party. The old ery of the “constitution in danger” will not serve | 
now in the counties any more than in the towns; the farmers are finding | 
out that the Tory alarmists, who are continually crying out against de- | 
mocracy, however useful they might be as drags when the State coach is 

ing too fast down the hill, are not needed with Palmerston on the box, and 
Eiadstone, Sidney Herbert, the Duke of Newcastle, and others inside. 
(Cheers and la ughter.) 

A civic banquet at Leeds on the 2d September, in honour of the Lord 
Lieutenant Earl Fitzwilliam, brought together the élite of the West 
Riding. Sir Peter Fairbairn, presided; the Members of Parliament pre- 
sent were Mr. Monckton Milnes, Mr. Frank Crossley, Mr. Greenwood, | 
Mr. Hadfield, Mr. Titus Salt, Mr. E. Baines; and among the guests | 
were the mayors of the chicf towns. In the course of the speaking a 
strong desire was expressed that a more intimate union should exist be- 
tween town and country, trade and agriculture ; and Sir Peter Fairbairn 
said that he had that object in view when he invited his guests. 

Statistics of clection expenses continue to be produced. At Derby | 
Mr. Bass paid 576/. 15s. 3d. for his seat ; Mr. Beale, 571/. 14s, 2¢. for 
his. At Bath the expenses of Messrs. Tite and Phim were 1196/. ; while 
Mr. Way paid down 1149/7. At Oxford Mr. Langston'’s costs were 
4407, 2s. 4d.; Mr, Cardwell paying 4587. gs, 5d. At Helstone Mr. 
Trueman’s election cost him 133/. 10s. 9¢.; and Mr, Rogers paid 
214/. 16s. 1d., at the same place. Sir John Pakington, on the contrary, 
only paid 168/. 3s, for two clections at Droitwich. 


The “revival” movement has reached Woolwich. On Monday two 
meetings were held there to hear from the lips of two personal witnesses, | 
General Alexander and the Reverend J. Baillie, some account of the re- 
vival movement in Ireland. The Town Hall was crowded. Colonel 
Eardley Wilmot occupied the chair. The two gentlemen said they were 
so solemnly impressed with the works of the Most High that they shrank 
from coming forward before a mixed assembly to tell of His marvellous 
doings; but, as these were not simply subjects of curious speculation, 
but matters of life and death, which deeply concerned every soul before | 
them, they felt called of God to speak the things which they had seen | 

| 


and heard. The stillness of the audience was very marked while the 
experience of several of the converts was related, especially while General 
Alexander stated three most striking features of the Holy Spirit's work, 
—deep overwhelming conviction of sin, perfect codiodion of the 
gy of the Devil, and the abounding mercy and almighty power of 

esus the Deliverer. The Reverend W. Hare, Chaplain of the Forces, 
offered up prayer. Then the hall emptied, to be filled again by an equal 
crowd, and the general and the clergyman told their stories over again. 

The foundation stone of the Staffordshire wing of the Reformatory | 

Institution at Saltley, near Birmingham, has been laid by the | 
Honourable Mrs. Adderley, in the presence of Lord Lyttelton, Lord 
Naas, M.P., and a numerous assemblage of ladies and gentlemen. Mr. 
Charles Ratcliffe addressed some remarks to the company illustrative of 
the usefulness of the institution since its foundation; and, upon his in- 

vitation and that of Mr. Thomas Bagnall, the company were afterwards | 
entertained at luncheon. 


The Channel fleet, consisting of eight powerful ships of the line, five large 
frigates, and a gunboat, visited Torbay last week, greatly to the delight 
of the inhabitants of the coast, who flocked to the shore in thousands to 
witness the magnificent spectacle. 


A case of some importance was decided in the County Court at Barnsley a 
few days ago—Mr. Thomas Wilkinson, pig-jobber, of Ardsley, against the | 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company, to recover 2/. 10s. damages 
sustained by negligence on the part of that company. On Whit-Tuesday 
the plaintiff took a third-class ticket to Leeds by the train starting from | 
Barnsley at 7 25 a.m., and which is due at Leeds at 85 a.m. The train did 
not leave Barnsley until after the time stated, and on its arrival at Wake- 
field the Leeds train had gone, and plaintiff had to remain at Wakefield 
until the next train. The consequence was that plaintiff was too late for the 
Leeds pig-market, which he had gone purposely to attend, and had to buy 
at a considerable loss ; oop he had intended to purchase were sold, and 
he had to purchase at an advance of 2s. 6d. each, The lateness of the train, 
it was contended on the part of the plaintiff, was caused by some excur- 
sionists. For the defendants it was contended that the delay did not arise 
from their neglect or the neglect of their servants, and if any loss had been 
sustained by the plaintiff, it was not to be attributed to the company. The 
delay at starting was occasioned by the lateness of the Sheffield train, by 
which the plaintiff was a passenger, and if the company's train had not 
waited the plaintiff would have been kept at Barnsley, The plaintiff's 
loss, if any, was occasioned by his own act, in being late at the Barnsley 
Station, and, with regard to the excursionists, they were all seated in the 
train before the arrival of the Sheffield train. Witnesses were then called, 
and the judge gave judgment for the plaintiff—damages, 1/., with railway 
fare and costs. 

At the Wimborne Petty Sessions, last week, a case occurred which pain- 
fully illustrates the condition of the Dorsetshire peasantry. George | 
Frampton, a labourer, was charged with being in possession of a hare which 
he had caught while he was at work in a harvest field. A nominal fine of 
1s., but a real mulct of 12s. costs, were inflicted upon him ; but, inasmuch 
as it was stated that he had a wife and five children, and that his wages 
were only 8s, a week, a fortnight was allowed him in which to pay the 
money. 


Thomas Clark has been committed by the Bradford Magistrates for the 
wilful murder of Patrick Crowley. The latter was the guest of Clark; a | 
quarrel arose in consequence of a discussion on the merits of England and | 

reland; and Crowley being drunk was turned out. Attempting to regain 
admittance by force he was met by Clark and stabbed. 

Two men are in custody on a charge of murdering Richard Broughton at 
Roundhay, near Leeds. The crime was committed in broad daylight, and a 
watch was the booty. This watch was pawned on the night of the murder. 
On Saturday week, a young man named Smales, tendered a ticket for a 
watch he wished to redeem—the watch that had belonged to Broughton, as 
it proved. Smales was arrested. His story was that he had bought the 
ticket for 5s. from one ‘‘ Charley Normington, a collier.” Officers were put 
in the track of Normington, and it was found that he had been hawking the 
ticket among his fellow-workmen, and that he had sold it to Smales. The 
aceused was followed from place to place and apprehended at Sheffield. 
Several other facts tend to connect him with the murder, The evidence 





YIM 


against the other prisoner, Bearder, is less strong. — 
mitted that he was present at the murder, and has indicated his accomplice. 


Norwich. 
a gold watch and a purse containing upwards of nine sovereigns. 
really foolish to leave purses lying about bedrooms. 
man saw a thief decamping with his watch taken from the head of bis bed. 
Jumping up, he pursued and caught the man in the hotel yard. 
German, 
and purses in proper places. 


fire last week. 
number of stacks of corn and hay were destroyed. 
| sured, 


door exercise. 
the Woods of Abergeldie, and rode out on horseback. 
sort has been assiduously deer-stalking. 
companied by Sir George Grey, and on another by Prince Arthur. 
Majesty, accompanied by the Princess Alice, has visited Mrs, Far- 
quharson at Invereauld. 


Friday week. 
principles, but guarded against his being expected to go along with 
| either the Kadical or Whig party. 
| a prospective candidate for the county on more advanced Liberal prin- 
ciples. 


| rel with knives and other deadly weapons. Several persons have 


Normington has ad- 


An attempt was made by three footpads to rob the mail running between 


Cowbridge and Bridgend. The driver of the cart, foreseeing their object, 
used the butt end of his whip with decisive effect and defeated them. 
formation being given, constables went forward, and arrived in time to 
arrest the trio while engaged in robbing a butcher. 


In- 


Some smart robberies have been committed in hotels at Yarmouth and 
Thus a man carried off from a room in which a lady was sleeping 
It is 
At Norwich a gentle- 


He isa 
The remedy is to lock your bedroom door, and to secure watches 


Mr. Thomas Willis, a Manchester brass-founder, and Mr. John Willis, his 


son, lately returned from Australia, drove from Bradford in a dog cart, on 
Sunday, to Ilkley and thence to Addingham, 
journey, and in returning goaded the horse until he ran away. 
| thrown out. 
expected to recover, 
a cab towards the scene of the accident 
countered two other sons of Mr, Willis driving into Bradford,and the 
vehicles came into collision. 


They drank freely on the 
They were 
The father was so injured that he soon died; the son is not 
Mrs. Willis and her daughter set out from Bradford in 
On leaving the town they en- 


No one, however, was hurt. 

The village of Willingham in Cambridgeshire, was partially destroyed by 
Sixteen houses were rendered uninhabitable, and a great 
The greater part was in- 
No lives were lost. 

SCOTLAND. 

The life of the Queen at Balmoral is characterized by vigorous out- 
Her Majesty has walked out in the grounds, driven to 
The Prince Con- 
he was ac- 


Hex 


On one occasion 


Earl Granville has set out from London for Balmoral. 


The annual gathering of Highlandmen at Braemar took place on the 
Ist September in front of the Old Castle of Mar, Deeside. The weather 


was not favourable; nor was the gathering numercially strong, many 
being absent at harvest work ; but the games were stiffly contested. 
There was a ball in the evening in the Castle of Mar. 
not present. 
| ceding day. 


The Queen was 
Her Majesty had only arrived at Balmoral on the pre- 


The Honourable William “Napier, who at the late election intimated 


his intention to offer himself as a candidate for Selkirkshire at the first 


vacancy thereafter, addressed a meeting of the electors of the county on 
Mr. Napier expressed himself as of moderate Liberal 


Mr. Murray, of Philiphaugh, is also 


Yesterday, the Free Church ministers, by direction of the Commission 


of Assembly, called the attention of their people to the revivals in Ire- 
land, and the effect these ought to have upon this country, urging their 
congregations to redoubled diligence in prayer for the outpouring of the 


Holy Ghost.—Glasgow Morning Journal. 


Edinburgh has been the scene of a series of arrests for arrears of annuity 
tax. The clergy of the established church sent the sheriff's officer to seiz 
three persons. Two went to gaol rather than pay the tax. The third, a 
Mr. Hunter, said he would offer no resistance, but would not willingly move 
a step. He was seized by the head and feet, carried out of his shop, and flung 
into acab. Here he lay on his back, his feet projecting into the street. The 
sheriff’s men vainly endeavoured to raise him, and they placed handcuffs at 
least on one wrist of the unresisting man. They pulled at his arms, lugged 
at his head, doubled up his legs, but in vain. A mob having collected, on 
hearing the cause of the arrest, they fell upon the officers, one of whom drew 
a knife in defence. At length the officers sheered off, and Mr. Hunt 
reéntered his shop, the handcuffs hanging from one wrist. The mob pursued 
the constables until they ran. Two ministers of the established church were 
present during this extraordinary scene. 


1857, 








In November, a shoemaker of Glasgow lost his son, and all tl 


| means taken to find him failed. At the end of August the shoemaker wa 
waiting in the Police Court to answer a tritling charge of assault. A woman 
was placed in the dock. She had with her a boy, her son, she said Thi 
boy she had compelled to steal clothes from a bleaching green. The sho 


maker declared that the boy was his son, and said that if examined it would 
be found he had the mark of a burn under hisarm. The mark was found, 
and the child confronted with his mother, remembered, and neigh) 
identified him. The woman was convicted of stealing, and we suppos 


ims 


th 


| child was restored to his parents. 


Very serious riots have occurred at Wick. The coast fishermen and th 

r each other, and they fight out their quar- 
bes n 
port were 


Highlanders are inflamed against 
greatly injured. On Saturday the soldiers and sailors in th 
brought into the town to quell the fray 


IRELAND. 

Mr. Cardwell on Wednesday received in Dublin Castle a deputation 
from a body of teachers of the National Schools, who complain of th 
smallness of their present salarics, and suggest such an increase as 
would enable them to devote all their time to the instruction of the chil- 
dren committed to their tuition. After a brief discussion, the Chicf Se- 
eretary stated that the subject should be duly considered before sending 
in the next estimates to the Treasury. The deputation, he said, wer 
quite right in submitting their views on the question, so as to enable him 
to be prepared to communicate with the Treasury, if required, when t 
time came round for considering the estimates. 

It is the practice in the Belfast Union to cause the scriptures to be read 
by the children from nine to half-past nine each morning. They are read 
‘“ without note or comment;” the authorized and the Douay version 
being provided for the purpose. The Roman Catholic Chaplain has, in a 





‘memorial addressed to the Poor Law Commissioners, pretested against 
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the practice on the ground that the Roman Catholic Church dees not 
permit private interpretation ; that the guardians have no right to direct 
what religious instruction the Roman Catholic inmates shall receive ; 
and that the practice is contrary to the spirit of the law. 
The Dublin Gazette of last night announces that her Majesty has ap- 
ointed Mr. David Lynch, Q.C., to be one of the judges of the Court of 
Seckunter and feadveney in Ireland. 


The Belfast Newsletter gives the following particulars of a decided 
“case”’ of revivalism in Belfast. 

‘*On Saturday evening last a young woman named Anne Devlin, re- 
siding in Hunter’s Row, off Pinkerton’s Row, fell off in this state at 11 
o’clock, as she had previously stated she would do, There was no clock or 
other timepiece in the house in which she could be in anywise guided; and 
yet at the hour which she had named she fell over into a state of uncon- 
sciousness to all around, although not of inertion. She was to all appear- 
ance quite deaf and speechless, while her countenance was lighted up with 
a glow of joy and radiant smiles which baffle description. Her Bible and 
hymn-book lay on her bed, and with her eyes perfectly closed she turned 
over the leaves of these books with a rapidity which could not be ap- 
proached by any one in a conscious state, and in them pointed out the most 
appropriate passages and hymns. As for instance, she signed with her hand 
the crowning of the Saviour with a crown of thorns, and quick as thought 


she turned over the leaves of the Bible, and marked with her finger the | 


assage—* They platted a crown of thorns, and put it about his head,’ &c. 
his, and many other portions of Scripture she turned to just as she required 
to refer to them, po meee she could see nothing. 
selected a hymn to suit the portion of Scripture. Before falling into this 
state she stated she would recover at 11 o'clock on Sunday night. At that 
hour last nfght her poor, miserable residence was filled with all classes. 
At that hour she began to give signs of returning to her usual state, and 


She also invariably | 


at about half-past 11 she was quite restored to consciousness and the use of | 


her speech, Before recovering she pointed out Zechariah vi., 2-8 inclusive. 
The reader will readily see the appropriateness of the passage by referring 
to ‘the Book.’ She also pointed out the hymn by Charles Wesley, be- 
ginning — P 
* Glory to God, whose sovercign grace 
Has animated sensel 2.” 

The force of these verses and their applicability to the present revival will 
at once be seen by any one who will refer to the hymn. These portions of 
the Word of God and of the hymn book she turned to while wholly desti- 
tute of the power or use of sight. On recovering her first act was i pray 
that God might make her useful in bringi 3 to the Saviour, and 
might preserve herself from ever becoming ay.’ This girl is in 
great poverty, and is an object of Chris ; 





as stone 





sto 










A demonstration in favour of Mr. William Smith O’Brien and his son 
Edward was made, in Armagh, on the evening of Friday week. ‘They 
stopped at the Charlemont Arms Hotel, and a large number of persons 
assembled opposite the hotel and gave many hearty cheers in honour of 
Mr. O'Brien, who repaid their attention by uttering the following curious 
speech. 

* Fellow Countrymen,—I am not come among you on any political mis- 
sion, or with any political purpose. I have latterly begun to study the his- 
tory and language of our country, which I too much neglected in my youth, 
and in the books which I perused I found that Armagh was a classic spot, 

yosscasing many relics of the ancient greatness and grandeur of Ireland. 

had read that in her cathedral were deposited the mortal remains of Brian 
the Brave; that near the city was the site of Eamhain Macha, the seat of 
the Kings of Ulster, and near it, too, dwelt the Red Branch Knights, one of 
the noblest orders of chivalry which ever existed, and I was anxious to sce 
all that could be seen of those remains. Furthermore, I had another in- 
terest in your city. My father was educated at your Royal School, and 
there imbibed those principles which, twenty years after, caused him to vote 
against the Union, I had read also of the neighbouring town of Dungannon, 
of the glorious convention of the volunteers, and their declaration that no 
power on earth should make laws for this country but the King, Lords, and 








Commons of Ireland ; and, if there be any Protestants within hearing, I tell 
them they should be proud of such ancestors. Well, having visited that 
town, I could not return home without coming here also. y vi 
political, but, at the same time, I must tell you that I still hold the prin- 
ciples which caused me to join the Repeal Association in 1844. (Cheers.) 
I have come among you that I might record your progress, and it 
gives me pleasure to say that Tyrone and Armagh are in advance of 
most places that Ihave seen. [A voice—‘ Especially in jury and bench- 
packing."] Iknow nothing of your local affairs, but what I have seen 
convinces me that you have made great social progress; and I trust you 
are all alive to the importance of that question so interesting to the te- 
nantry of Ireland—the tenant-right, which will protect the farmer from 
being evicted without full compensation for his improvements. While 





| guish the fire. 


| with the Emperor on the 30th. 


My visit is not | 


going through your city, 1 was pleased to sec, and I congratulate you on, | 


the effort you are making to raise what will be one of the most beautiful 
religious edifices in Ireland—the Roman Catholic cathedral. 
not be crected solely for the use of the city of Armagh, but be a great na- 
tional edifice ; and if you complete it as you have begun, it will be one of 
the finest of the kind in Ireland—a worthy rival of the older institution 
on a neighbouring hill. God grant that we shall soon see the day in Ire- 
land when every man will extend to his fellows that liberty which he claims 
for himself—when the Protestant and Roman Catholic wil! not envy each 
other, but live as good citizens; and I am sure if the Protestant exhibited 
that fecling to the Roman Catholic, the Roman Catholic would honestly re- 
ciprocate it. In America, I saw some of the most splendid religious edifices 
raised by voluntary contribution and mutual assistanee, and there was no 
jealousy among the people—no special claim for the ascendancy of one over 
the other. I hope we shall one day see such a state of things in Ireland, 
and we shall then have the best guarantee for peace and advancement. 
As I said before, I have not come among you for any political purpose, and 
I will not detain you further than to thank you for the weleome you have 
given me.” : 

In the evening the mob amused themselves by firing tar barrels, which 
the police were employed in extinguishing. 

The Times publishes the following letter, signed “ Patrick Malone, 
P.P., Belmullet, county of Mayo, August 27.” It describes a painful 
incident, which demands explanation :— 

** On the 12th instant the sub-sheriff of the county, with a large escort 
of police, proceeded to the town-lands of Fallmore and Blacksod, the pro- 
perty of the Reverend W. Palmer(distant about fifteen miles from this town), 
and commenced to evict under a writ for non-title. The work of demo- 
lition continued until forty-eight families had been left houscless and home- 
less, the bare walls only of their little houses being left to stand. It is im- 
possible to describe the whole scene as it occurred. When the several little 
articles of furniture were flung out upon the streets, and the roofs came 


1 hope it will | 


tumbling to the ground, the cries and the screams and the frenzied ex. 
clamations that rent the air are more easily imagined than described. The 
oor people had to take shelter in ditches, and in the old ruins of a neigh- 
Ceusing churchyard. Their condition up to this moment is most deplor- 
able. One poor woman, the wife of Denis Murphy, under the exposure of 
the night, was seized with the pangs of travail, and was compelled to seck 
admittance toa cabin, where eighteen others had taken shelter also. These 
unfortunate creatures are now constructing huts for themselves on the most 
novel sites and plans that intellectual beings could ever thinkof. Through 
the kindness of a neighbouring tenant they are permitted to use the wild 
rocky shore of the Atlantic for that purpose. There a line of ‘ shanties’ 
has been erected, and I am thoroughly convinced that the next equinoctial 
gales, should they come from the south-west, will cause them to be washed 
away by the angry breakers, which are wont to roll in upon that shore at 
all times. The following will give you an idea of these curious dwellings, 
I visited the place on the 22d instant, in company with a gentleman from 
London, and what I state is the result of accurate observation made on 
that occasion. Pat Gaughan, with five in family; Mary Gaughan, with 
five in family ; and Anne Gaughan, with three in family; making in all 
13; all live in one cabin, the dimensions of which are 17 feet long, 7 feet 
broad, and 5 feet high (to the top of the roof). Samuel Walker, seven in 
family ; house 13 feet long, 7 feet wide, 5 feet high; height of door, 3 feet. 
John Curduff, five in family ; James Walker, six in family; both live in 
the same cabin of 14 feet AS 7 feet broad, and 5 feet high; door, 3 feet 
Owen Lavelle, four in family; house 9 feet by 9 feet, and 5 feet 
Such is the character of the dwellings these poor 
creatures intend to use during the winter. They are, moreover, made with- 
out mortar, and none of them hasa door. You may judge howI and my 
friend had to observe a sitting posture while under the roof of each of them, 
They «ail seem totally destitute of comfort, not having even the appearance 
of a bed or bedding. The following are the names of those, with their 
families, evicted on the town-land of Fallmore on that oceasion :— 

“John M‘Intire, 9 in family; John Early,8; Pat Gaughan, 5; Mary 
Gaughan, 5; Anne Gaughan, 3; Samuel Walker, 7; James Walker, 6; 
John Curduif, 5; Owen Lavelle, 4; Antony Monaghan, 3; Mary Lannon, 
2; Richard Barret, 2; John Shealone, 5; Catherine Lavelle, 3; Grace 
M‘Gaven, 4; James Cain, 4; John Malley, 4; John Malley (second), 5; 
Michael Lavelle, 8; Michael Monaghan, 5; Pat Lavelle, 3; Thomas 
fettrin, 7 ; Denis Keegan, 3; John Keegan, 2; Antony Keegan, 4; Ellen 
Keegan, 1; George M‘Loghlin, 6; Peter Geoghan, 3; Denis Murphy, 3; 
John Monaghan, 4; Catherine Heffrin, 2; 


high. 
high; door, 3 feet high. 


William Monaghan, 4; Antony 
Murphy, 3; John Lavelle, 4; John Cain, 6; Owen Cain, 6; John M‘Mau- 
mov, 5; John Hare, 6; and Anne Cain, 5. 


The strike in Dublin is at an end, In Belfast the labourers employed 
by the harbour commissioners have struck work in consequence of their 
demands for a higher rate of wages having been refused, and have not 
yet returned to their very arduous toil. 


Daniel Lynch, a farmer, has been murdered near Macroone, County Cork, 
as he was driving home. It is supposed that his murderers expected a 
booty, but it is not stated whether they found any. 

Julia, the daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Lawe, Madras Fusiliers, a child 
twelve years of age, was burnt to death at her father’s house, Janemount, 
Glanmire, last week. She had been dressed for a pleasure party. Curiosity 
led her to the kitchen where some preserves were in course of preparation. 
It is supposed she stood on the fender to see what was going on, and that a 
draught of wind blew her light garments into the flames. As usual the 
sufferer ran about—a footman and her mother vainly attempting to extin- 
At length an elder sister, fourteen years old, hearing the 
screams, rushed from an upper apartment bringing a blanket wherewith she 
put out the fire. But the child was burned past recovery, and soon died. 


Foreign aud Enlonial. 
N 

Sfraure.—The Emperor and Empress are still at St. Sauveur. Prince 
Richard Metternich arrived at the end of August, and had an interview 
Count Arese was there at the same 
time. The Austrian has since passed through Paris on his way to 
Vienna, and the Italian has gone back to Turin. The Paris cor- 
respondent of the Zimes gives an account of what he believes to have 
been the purport of Metternich’s mission. 

‘“‘ Under pretext of ascertaining in person the real intentions of the Em- 
peror Sepcen with respect to Italy, Prince Metternich was instructed to 
propose an interview between him and the Emperor Francis Joseph, with 
the view of bringing about an alliance between France and Austria. Prince 
Metternich was to commence by announcing it as the fixed resolve of Aus- 
tria never to recognize the principle of allowing a people to choose its own 
Government. Neither will she admit the aggrandizement of Piedmont 
without guarantees that such aggrandizement will not be turned against 
herself in Italy. If the Emperor of the French comes to an understanding 
on that head, Austria will make, concessions on the questions of limitation 
and the debt, and she will offer no obstruction to his views; anc 
should he wish to confer on his cousin Prince Napoleon the crown 


of Tuscany he will meet with no opposition on her part. Austria 
certainly “declares that she has at heart the restoration of the 
Grand Dukes, but she will endeavour to find compensation for 


them elsewhere, and would net refuse to annul the clause of the Treaty 
of Villafranca on that point. She will, in fact, be prepared for considerable 
sacrifices, provided she succeeds in diverting Napoleon III. from his avowed 
poliey—that of expelling Austria from Italy through the instrumentality of 
Piedmont, and the principles of free government which Piedmont represents. 
And, doubtless, as Austria supposes that an a//icnce on the affairs of Italy 
could hardly be realized, she would be satisfied with his assurances, and 
propose an arrangement at the interview which she earnestly solicits. Why 
should they not come to an understanding ? Why, for instance, should not 
France and Austria take the same view of the Eastern question? In the 
East compensation might be found for Austria and the Grand Dukes for what 
is surrendered in Italy; they might then easily agree upon the Italian 
question. There is hardly an arrangement that would not suit them, even 
to the dynasty of the son of Prince Jerome; all, in fact, except the dreaded 
aggrandizement of Piedmont. ‘ This,’ Prince Metternich was instructed to 
say to the Emperor, ‘ought to suit you, because it is most important that 
France and Austria should exercise great vigilance, and jointly put a check 
on the too ambitious pretensions of Russia.’ ”” 
The talk of an interview has progressed. 
is now named as the trysting place. 
Rear-Admiral Du-Pouy, who had been summoned by the Emperor to 
St. Sauveur, has quitted the Imperial residence, and proceeded to Cher- 
bourg. It is reported that Government has given orders at Creuzot for 
the construction of twenty frigates, iron plated (frégates blindées). 
It is reported that the Emperor will be present at the inauguration in 
the month of October of the colossal statue of the Virgin which has been 


The castle of Ahrenenberg 
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erected on a rock in the town of Puy (Haute Loire), and which is 
formed partly of guns taken in the Crimea. 

The Conference at Zurich is said to have fairly broken down, but the 
statement requires confirmation. The latest meeting took place on Tues- 
day, when M. de Bourqueney saw separately both Count Colloredo and 
M. Desambrois. The following article from the Ost Deutsche Post shows 
what exertions are still made to foster illusions at Vienna. 

“The question of the Duchies will not much impede the proceedings of 
the authors of the peace, as it has been completely settled in the prelimi- 
naries of peace. It will present but very few difficulties of detail, and those 
will not in reality belong to the sphere of action of the Conference. The 
clause of the preliminaries by which the expelled Sovereigns are to return 
to their States may be simply copied into the treaty of peace. It will with- 
out doubt be therein copied, such as it is, with perhaps a clause in favour 
of the Duke of Parma, The execution will not therefore be an object of 
stipulation, but a question of fact. The affair of the Duchies becomes very 
simple when one fact is not forgotten, to which the journals pay but little 
attention. It is, that the King of Sardinia signed the preliminaries of 
Villafranca, including the clause relative to the Duchies. Whether he did 
it willingly or unwillingly matters little. He did it, and he will be obliged 
by the other contracting Powers to hold to it. King Victor Emmanuel is 
bound by his signature, and as neither Austria nor France is disposed to 
allow the article to fall to the ground, he must also sign the treaty 
of peace which reproduces it. King Victor Emmanuel cannot therefore 
accept the annexation of the Duchies. At this moment, that is before 
the signature of the peace, he is still free to leave hope to his admirers by 
saying to them: ‘I cannot yet explain myself, for I do not yet know what 
will be the final result of the Conference ;’ but when the treaty of peace, 
eactoding an article on the restoration of the legitimate Sovereigns, shall 
be signed, the King of Sardinia can only express in his declaration the re- 

et that he was not able, in spite of the best intentions, to annex the 

uchies to his kingdom. The restoration will then take place of itself, 
Victor Emmanuel will not accept his election, and his interest will not 
permit him to let another candidate be chosen, He would moreover con- 
demn a proclamation of the republic, and the same would be the case with 
France and Austria. The proclamation of a republic would be, in our 
opinion, the only case that could occasion an armed intervention, The re- 
storation of the legitimate Princes will not necessitate any such interven- 
tion. Let the Picdmontese volunteers and soldiers who agitate the Duchies 
in the disguise of national guards be removed, and that can easily be done 
by menacing the King of Sardinia to cause French troops to remain at 

ilan, Turin, and Genoa, so long as the Piedmontese shall remain in the 
Duchies. Let, we say, the populations of Central Italy be delivered from 
revolutionary terrorism, and reaction will take place of itself for the advan- 
tage of the dispossessed Sovereigns, supposing that those Sovereigns proclaim 
the reforms and institutions to which the populations are entitled,”’ 

A Paris correspondent of the Indépendance Belge has been writing 
alarmist letters tending to show that the French Emperor has a secret 
policy directed against England. The Constitutionnel has thought them 
worth a contradiction. Their purport can be gained from the following 
commentary publishe d by the Journal des Deéhats. 

** We find in the Zvdependance of Brussels a letter from Paris which does 
not appear to come from its ordinary correspondent, and which it is difficult 
to pass without remark. ‘The writer, in the first place, admits without 


discussion the opinion already several times expressed, that the Emperor of 


the French in concluding the peace of Villafranca particularly sought to 
acquire the alliance of Austria, The object of the Emperor in obtaining 
that alliance would be to accomplish the task assigned to the second French 
Empire—the abolition of the treaties of 1815 and the weakening of the 
moral domination of England. The correspondent of the Indcpendance 
does not conclude from this that war against England is inevitable, or that 
it is the final object of all the acts of the French Government; but he 
affirms that in order to avoid such a war England must return into the 
common law, and renounce a supremacy which is no longer in keeping with 
her strength. If England does not with a good grace admit this change in 
her situation, then only war would become inevitable. We do not wish to 
give any exaggerated importance to this letter, but it is impossible not to 
see that it expresses a generally entertained opinion, One must certainly 
be ignorant of contemporancous history to maintain that England places 
herself above common right, and exercises any supremacy in Europe. Our 
neighbours are not now so proud, and they have sufficiently proved during 
the late war that they were far from pretending to any excessive influence 
in the affairs of Europe; and there is therefore no necessity for bringing 
them back to more humble sentiments by those threats of war fulminated 
against them by the correspondent of the Jndéependance. But these threats 
themselves merit attention. They show us once more how much a Govern- 
ment which holds in its hands all the forces of a great country, and which 
ia the absolute master of its foreign policy, is liable to have its conduct 
falsely interpreted.” 

On Tuesday the Plenipotentiaries of the Paris Conferences assembled ; 
they had under their consideration the double election of Prince Couza 
in the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

$taly-—The deputation from Tuscany arrived at Turin on Saturday. 
They were met at the railway station by some members of the Pied- 
montese Parliament; the streets through which they passed on their 
way to the Il6tel de l'Europe were thronged with enthusiastic crowds, 
and glowing with decorations. At four o’clock they were received by 
King Victor Emmanuel. 
read the following address— 

** Sire—A unanimous vote of the National Assembly, faithfully inter- 
preting the sentiments of a whole nation, has solemnly proclaimed the will 
of Tuscany to form part of an Italian kingdom, under the constitutional 
sceptre of your Majesty. The government of Tuscany, having been in- 








you have been charged to convey to me in its name, I thank you for it, 
and with me my people thank you also, I receive this appeal as a solemn 
manifestation of the will of the Tuscan people, who, in effacing from a land 
which was the mother of modern civilization the last vestiges of foreign do- 
mination, desire to contribute to the constitution of a strong kingdom, which 
shall put Italy in a position to sustain her independence. The Tuscan As- 
sembly was aware, and all Italy will understand, that the realization of its 
wishes can only be effected by the aid of the forthcoming negotiations, which 
will determine the organization of the affairs of Italy. 

“ Seconding your desire, strong in the rights which are conferred upon 
me by your vote, I shall defend the cause of Tuscany before the Powers in 
whom the Assembly, in its wisdom, has placed its hopes; and, above all, 
with the generous Emperor of the French, who has done so much for the 
Italian cause. Europe will not refuse, I trust, to accomplish in behalfof 
Tuscany the work of reparation which, under less favourable cireumstances, 
it has already accomplished in favour of Greece, of Belgium, and of the 
Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, In these latter times, gentle- 
men, your noble country has given an admirable example of moderation 
and of concord, ‘T’o those virtues which the apprenticeship of misfortune 
has taught Italy, you will add, I am sure, that which is alle to surmount 
the most arduous trials and to assure the triumph of just enterprises—per- 
severance,’ 

In the evening there was an illumination, The deputation, invited by 
the municipality of that city to visit Milan, consented, and they were to 
leave Turin on Wednesday. 

Count Cavour, says the well-informed correspondent of the Daily News 
at Turin, ‘has been staying here for some days, and is in the enjoyment 
of excellent health. His antechamber is crowded just as much as it was 
when he was minister, and the gratitude of the Italians towards him 
steadily continues to increase. It is probable that the Count will very 
svon resume the reins of government.” 

On the 4th a grand illumination took place throughout Tuscany. The 
arms of the House of Savoy were placed upon the gates of the Palazzo 


| Vecchio and the Palazzo Pitti amid the enthusiastic cheers of the popu- 


As leader of the deputation Signor Gherardesca | 


structed to solicit your Majesty's favourable acceptance of this vote, has ac- | 


cepted this high mission with the joy which the accomplishment of a great 
duty imparts, when it is at the same time the fulfilment of a long and 
ardent desire. Sire, if this homage of confidence and devotedness on the 
art of the Tuscan people had no other object, were it to have no other effect 
but the aggrandisement of your Majesty’s States, we might be doubtful as to 
the success of our prayers; but the vote of the Tusean Assembly having been 
dictated by the love of Italian nationality, with a view to promote the great- 
ness and prosperity of our common country, we are supported by the hope 
that the interests of Italy will, in your Majesty’s generous soul, overcome 
every other consideration, and that your Majesty will deign to rejoice Tus- 
eany by your august acquiescence in the wishes which her legitimate repre- 
sentatives have expressed in the face of the world with so much enthusiasm, 
gratitude, and faith, 
* B. Ricasou, C. Rrpoiri, E. Pooer, R. Basacca, 
V. Satvacnoui, P. pe, Cavero, C. Biancui,” 
“Florence, August 31.” 
To this Victor Emmanuel replied as follows :— ’ 
“*T am profoundly grateful to the Tuscan Assembly for the appeal which 





lace. The Municipal body of Florence gave a grand féte. A proclama- 
tion of the Government explains the words which the King of Sardinia 
had addressed to the Tuscan deputation. The peasantry participate in 
the universal joy of the people of Tuscany. 

The most striking news from Florence is the recall of the Marquis 
de la Ferriére, the French Ambassador, Ile is supposed to have been 
too zealous and too indiserect in promoting the objects of those mysterious 
missionaries M, de Reiset and Prince Poniatowski. 

The portfolio of Ecclesiastical Affairs in Tuseany fell to the lot of 
Salvagnoli. He has enough to do according to the correspondent of the 
Time s, 

** There is no doubt but in the midst of this admirable accord of all classes 
and parties in Tuscany, the Church sends forth the only jarring note. The 
priests, although at heart as bitterly hostile as ever, were peaceful and 
submissive enough so long as the war of independence raged in Lombardy, 
for then all their love for and subserviency to their master, the Pope, were 
kept in check by the favour of their master’s master, the Emperor, showed 
to the champions of the national Italian cause, Since Villafranea, however, 
the priests thought Napoleon ILI. had withdrawn his countenance from 
Italian freedom, and they were bidden by Rome to do battle 4 outrance, an 
order they were too ready and too willing to comply with. War is there- 
fore openly declared, and there is in the faces of the idle priests who are to 
be met lounging and jaunting about the streets of Florence an air of arro- 
gance and almost of detiance, which is quite sufficient, after an hour's stroll, 
nd home the most peaceful and religious Christian smitten with that 
of clerophobia which is too generally imputed to the liberal party in this 
country. The Archbishop of Florence refused to deposit his name in the 
ballot-box at the last election; and his example was, of course, followed by 
the vast majority of the priests of his diocese. Most of the bishops, not 
satisfied with abstaining from the exercise of their duties as citizens, openly 
diseountenanced the attendance of their flock on election day, even under 
threats of excommunication. In the country, the monks especially did not 
scruple to proclaim that the revolutionary Government was under the ban 
of the Church, and that the same censure should extend to all who abetted 
it by appearing at the polling-booths. They also announced the speedy 
restoration of the legitimate Sovereigns, by the interference of 00, 
Tedeschi. The efforts of the Government to keep these meddling shavelings 
in order have been partly frustrated by the bishops, who show all favour to 
the boldest agitators, and smuggle away to Rome such as are thought to 
have committed themselves to actionable deeds. The clergy, in short, are a 
well organized and disciplined body, and have their head at Rome, beyond 
reach of the hands of the Tuscan executive.” 

The states of Parma have voted by 63,403 against 506 for annexation 
to Piedmont. The assembly convoked by Farini was to mect on Wednes- 
day. 

On the 6th the Assembly of Bologna unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution :— : 

** We, the re pres ntatives of the people of the Romagna, calling on the 

Deity to witness the richteousness of our intentions, declare that the people 
of the Romagna, strong in their right, will no longer submit to the tem- 
poral government of the Pope.” 
% On Wednesday the proposal for the annexation of the Legations to 
Piedmont was unanimously voted, ‘The Assembly also authorized the 
President of the National Assembly to present an address to the Em- 
peror Napoleon and to King Victor Emmanuel, expressing their sym- 
pathies for Venetia, and the Assembly further offered to make pecumary 
sacrifices in her fayour. 

The province of Bologna contributed forty deputies to the Constituent 
Assembly; the rest of the Romagna, cighty. The government of Bo- 
logna has abolished the Pontifical postage stamps, and created new ones 
instead, ahs : 

The government of Modena is demolishing forts and raising national 
troops. ; o 

The Pope is collecting troops, brigands and “ beggars” are welcome 
to General Kalbermatten, with the view, it is said, of reeonquering the 
Legations. Austrian “deserters” also arrive in the Papalcamp. Mean- 
while, negotiation proceeds at Rome. We read in the Roman corre- 
spondence of the Journal des Débats— 

‘¢ The Ambassador of France has represented to the Government here that 
the Emperor would see with pleasure, under certain conditions freely ac- 
cepted by both sides, the Legations return again under the authority of the 
Pope. They might, for example, he said, retain the Administration which 
they have given themselves, and which appears to satisfy them, and pe, 
the same tribute and taxes as those which existed at the moment of the de 
facto separation. It is probable that Bologna would submit to these condi- 
tions if they were recommended by friendly Powers ; and in that case the 
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Pope would keep a governor at Bologna to prove his high suzerainty, but 
everything else would be distinct and separate. The Ambassador has also 
recommended reforms in the rest of the States of the Church, but he has 
done so in terms which, from their perfect moderation, cannot leave the 
Holy Father to suppose that he does not enjoy full liberty. It appears that 
the lente of the proposed reforms will be the project of 1857. It was added 
by the Ambassador that the military occupation of Rome by a French divi- 
sion must necessarily cease, but nothing definitive was said as to the period 
at which it should do so; it is, however, believed that it will be in the 
course of the coming year, and perhaps in the first six months of it. The 
Holy Father must then prepare a serious military force, and be —— 
by the opinion of his own subjects, for Austria will not intervene, and if by 
chance a third Power should attempt to meddle in the affairs of Italy, and 
if Piedmont as an Italian State should wish to prevent it from doing so, 
France would probably see no sufficient motive for creating an obstacle.” 

Massimo d’Azeglio has published an eloquent and able letter on the 
Italian question, which terminates in this wise. 

“TI owe my country and myself to bear witness to the truth; and I, 
therefore, stand up, and appear before the tribunal of public opinion, and 
affirm upon my honour that for many years the Romagna was never so tran- 
quil as it is at the present crisis, and the same may be said of the other pro- 
vinces of Central Italy. I affirm all this upon my honour, and I shall be 
glad of an opportunity to offer those = a proof of the affection and 
esteem I entertain towards them. ‘The Austro-Jesuitical party assert the 
contrary. Let any man judge and choose between that party and 

** Massimo D’AZEGLIO 

®rlgium.—The Senate in its sitting of Tuesday adopted the first 

article of the Bill concerning the fortifications of Antwerp by a vote of 
thirty-four against fifteen. Four members abstained from voting. 


Grrmany.—The new Liberal party forming in Germany, and recruited 
from the ranks of the Democrats and Constitutionalists, has met again 
at Eisenach, and adopted the following resolutions as subsidiary to the 
declarations put forth at Eisenach on the 17th of July, and at Hanover 
on the 19th of the same month :— 

‘1, We see in the present political situation great dangers for the inde- 
pendence of our German Fatherland, which have been increased rather than 
diminished by the peace concluded between Austria and France. 

‘* 2, These dangers arise from the imperfect federal constitution of Ger- 
many, and they can only be avoided by a speedy change in this consti- 
tution. 

** 3, To this end it is necessary that the German Diet should be replaced 
by a firm, strong, and permanent Central Government, and that a National 
Assembly should be called. 

** 4, In the present circumstances, it is only by Prussia that effectual 
steps can be taken to reach this end; to secure the initiative of Prussia 
must therefore be the object of our efforts. 

‘* 5, Should Germany be again threatened from without, before the Cen- 
tral Government is definitively constituted, the conduct of her military 
forces and diplomatic relations abroad must be confided to Prussia. 

**6. It is the duty of every German to give his support to the Prussian 
Government, so long as its aims coincide with the aims and necessities of 
Germany, and its actions are directed to securing for Germany a strong, 
free, and united constitution. 

“7, We expect from all friends of the German Fatherland, whether they 
belong to the Democratic or Constitutional party, that they will prefer the 
national independence and union to the claims of party, and will work to- 
gether with one accord and with perseverance to arrive at a strong German 
unity. 

* Eisenach, August 14, 1859,” 

Ru55i2.—The Russian Government has ordered the first three corps 
d’armée, under the orders of Prince Gortschakoff, to be placed on a peace 
footing. 

A company has been formed at St. Petersburg for the construction of 
a commercial port there on a large scale. 

In the middle of the month of July Prince Bariatinski undertook a 
great expedition into Daghestan. An order of the day, dated the 8th of 
August, announces the result of that expedition in the submission of 
Andi, Avarie, Gumbat, Koissubo, and other districts on the left bank of 
the Koissu and the vicinity. An Imperial rescript announces that the 
Emperor has conferred upon Prince Bariatinski the Order of St. George, 
second class, 


$pain.—The Jberia publishes a letter from Ceuta of the 25th August, 
which states that the Moors, having obtained reinforcements from the 
neighbouring populations, had obliged the Spanish advanced posts to fall 
back, had taken their camp, and had possessed themselves of the strong 
ositions called El Morro, El Arroyo, Ceuta la Vieja, and La Puntilla. 
he Spaniards, it appears, caused great loss to the assailants by their ar- 
tillery, but nevertheless suffered severely themselves. The result of the 
engagement is stated to be that the Spaniards now occupy no ground 
beyond the walls of the fortress, and it is added that their position is the 
same at Melilla. Manuel Concha, having under him Prim and Echague, 
is to command an expedition against the Moors. 


Turkry.—Advices have been received from Constantinople to the 
3lst August. Disturbances have taken place in Candia, caused by the 
collection of certain taxes from the Greek inhabitants. Five of the tax- 
gatherers have been murdered, and two battalions of soldiers have been 
sent to arrest the chief leaders in this affray. 

A Circassian deputation had arrived at Constantinople, and presented 
to the Ambassadors of the several Powers a declaration protesting against 
the invasion of their country by Russia, and stating that the whole of 
their provinces would be forced to submission if abandoned by the Porte. 
[These are Marseilles reports. ] 


Burnos Ayrrs—a mercantile letter, quoted in the City article of 
the 7imes, gives an interesting account of the condition of the states on 
the River Plato. 

‘The Chambers were definitively closed for the season on the 15th Au- 
gust. Previous to the closing the contract of the Guaranteed Loan Com- 
pany, substituting the administration of the stamp and licence duties for the 
customs, was sanctioned in General Assembly, and also the Macea contract 
for the conversion of the bonos into consolidated funds, bearing 6 per cent 
interest per annum, and Macea has already advertised to the parties inte- 
rested to lodge their securities with him for conversion. The inte- 
rest will commence from the Ist of July last. It is believed that there are 
many forged bonos in existence, and some of the holders, believing the 
conversion illusory, will not avail themselves of the new law. ‘The project 
for increasing the contribucion directa—or income and capital tax—was not 
carried into law. Nior Reyes, who held the portfolio of Finance and for 


” 


a few days ago, and it is rumoured by his enemies that his accounts have 
been cooked, and that there is a deficiency of some hundreds of thousands of 
dollars! An inquiry, it is said, is to be immediately instituted. However, 
he was not dismissed for this. He fell in consequence of a violent attack 
which he made in the public prints against the permanent committee, and 
his intemperate lauguage towards the President. The Collector of Customs, 
Salvaiiach, is named Minister of Finance for the present, and Dr. Carreras, 
who was some months ago displaced through the intrigues of Nior Reyes and 
his party, has resumed his former post of Minister for Foreign Affairs. He 
is a respectable man, and Salvaiiach, although a man of no great ability, 
bears a very fair character. One of his first acts is to disallow the givin 
of orders on the Treasury for salaries, which, although contrary to law, ha¢ 
been a common practice with all his predecessors. Instead, therefore, as for- 
merly, giving undue preference to some employés, all are now to be paid 
alike—that is, pro rata, according to the amount that may be in the Trea- 
sury. If this is regularly adhered to, it will be a great step in reform. The 
Government is giving undue importance to General Flores, who represents 
a section of its political enemies, and who, having for some time resided in 
Entre Rios, a few weeks ago escaped to Buenos Ayres, whence he has been 
despatched with some followers on a secret expedition. It is unlikely he 
will make any attempt against the peace of this country, and if he does, it 
is still less likely that he would succeed. He is most cordially hated and 
despised by most of the Colorado party. The small colony of Vaudois, at the 
Rosario, to which I alluded in one of my former letters, is progressing very 
favourably, and they are said to be well satistied with their position 
and prospects. The location is a suitable one, and only inferior 
to that of Froy Bentos, on the river Uruguay, where in a few 
years there will, no doubt, be a very flourishing town. Houses are 
springing up as fast as the brickmakers can make bricks. The joint-stock 
benks are doing well, and their shares are ata premium. Land continues 
to increase in value, and a good deal of it is constantly changing hands. 
Stock farming is becoming a mania, and only immigration on a large scale 
is required to render this tine country one of considerable importance. The 
steamers Salto, Menai, and Pampero, which were purchased by Urquiza, 
are still in this bay, and as long as the Buenos Ayreans remain in possession 
of the island of Martin Garcia, with its present armament, they are not 
likely to attempt to pass it. They will prove dear vessels to Urquiza. This 
morning the armed steamer Hercules has arrived from Rio Janeiro, bearing 
the Argentine flag, and another is shortly expected from the same port. The 
neutrality, therefore, of the Government of Brazil is no longer problema- 
tical. The empire may some time or other have cause to regret its parti- 
sanship. It is lamentable _to see chieftainship supported against constitu- 
tional Government by a Liberal Administration. This morning’s papers 
announce the dismissal of Luis Herrera, the chief of police, and the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Bermudes, who is said to be a respectable man. With the 
fall of Herrera we may now expect the suppression of a notorious gambling- 
house of which it is believed he was one ofthe principal supporters. One 
of its unfortunate frequenters, an Italian, ‘has lately gambled away a con- 
siderable fortune, can more, who were comparatively affluent, have been 
ruined by that most detestable vice. The Government has issued a decree 
stating that no subvention will in future be granted to any newspapers, and 
that although public affairs may be Sneetey and fairly discussed, all 
revolutionary tendencies will be punished. The screw steamer General 
Havelock, lately from England, left this port a few days ago for the Rosario 
and the Parana. When off the Island of Martin Garcia she was boarded by 
Buenos Ayrean authorities, who would have made a prize of her but for the 
timely intervention of a French war steamer. She returned to Montevideo, 
and, it having been signified to the Buenos Ayrean Government that the 
passage would be forced for her {by a British man-of-war, they wisely de- 
clared that no further interruption would be offered to her —. They 
pans to say that they had information the vessel was sold to Urquiza ; 
ut, whether sold or not, it is certain she had noarms or ammunition on 
board, and she carried the British flag.” 

Cape of Good Bapr—advices from the Cape to the 23d July 
have been received. The principal topic of news is the recall of Sir 
George Grey, the Governor. He was recalled on account of differences 
of opinion with the Derby Government. Meetings have been held and 
resolutions past regretting his departure. The feeling of disappointment 
and regret at Sir George’s recall seemed to be generally entertained, and 
the journals of the colony publish lengthy articles on the subject. Tran- 
— reigns throughout the frontier and the States beyond. The 
Cape Parliament was prorogued on the 8th of July, after sitting 144 days. 
Among recent decisions it declined to annex British Kaftraria to the 
colony. 





Phisrellanurons. 


Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, the newly appointed British 
Minister at the Court of the Shah of Persia, left London on Tuesday for 
his post, accompanied by Dr. Dickson. 


Mr. Frederick White, the brother of Madame Mario, late Miss Jessie 
Meriton White, has published the following reply to a statement de- 
scribing his sister as ** half-crazed.” 

‘*1, Immediately on her first arrest at Genoa in 1857 M. Brofferio tele- 
graphed from Turin—‘ I shall feel honoured to defend you; tonight I will 
speak to the Minister.’ I believe no communication of any importance has 
since taken place, so that personally M. Brofferio can have no grounds for 
the opinion attributed to him. 

‘*2. General Garibaldi about the same time authorized my sister to collect 
money in his name for the Italian cause. He also intrusted to her the 
education of his son, and I do not believe he has ever regretted it. 

‘3. Lhave before me the formal engagements entered into by my sister 
for various literary work, which by its very nature could be done only in 
Italy. ‘These will show, in the first place, that parties, well known as 
shrewd men of business, had sufficient confidence in her sanity to intrust 
important matters to her care; and, secondly, that she had very legitimate 
reasons for returning to the country to which by her marriage she now be- 
longs, quite apart from Mazzinian or any other ‘ movements.’ 

‘*T may add my own testimony that the letters and other communications 
recently fae Lo from her of course, we have none subsequent to her 
arrest) afford no ground for your correspondent’s alarming statements.” 

It is stated that the Government at Bologna agreed to liberate Madame 
Mario after the general clections had been accomplished. 

Warnings to tourists of to venture on short cuts across mountains 
seem to produce no effect. In the “season” almost every week sup- 
plies some new illustration of the recklessness of the class. For 
instance, a letter from Interlaken contains the following narrative of an 
adventure, . 

‘On Monday evening last, 29th of August, this little town was in the 





Foreign Affairs, was exonerated from his posts by a decree of the President 


greatest state of excitement; the news having reached it that there wert 
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three gentlemen lost on the Harder Mountain, a spot which had already 
been the scene of many fatal catastrophes. All the inhabitants of the town 
and most of the strangers at the various hotels collected immediately in the 
avenue, and watched with the most painful anxiety the progress of the lan- 
terns held by the guides sent to search after the unfortunate gentlemen. 
It would appear that the Prince Leon Deolet-Kildéeo (a Russian), Mr. 
Donald Spence, and Mr. Lancelot Spence (two Englishmen), had set out in 
the evening, about half-past five o’clock, with the intention of merely taking 
a short walk on the mountain, but that when they had ascended for about 
half an hour they left the path and struck out one for themselves which 
seemed to lead more directly to the summit. On reaching, however, an 
awkward looking precipice, the Russian prince and Mr. Lancelot Spence 
determined to cross it, with the view of descending to Interlacken in a 
quicker manner ; once on the other side of the precipice they found that all 
descent was impracticable, while at the same time they were unable to re- 
trace their steps. Nothing then was left them but to ascend, for in ascen- 
sion was their only hope of safety, while Mr. Donald Spence, who had not 
crossed the precipice, was able to hurry back to the town for assistance. 
This he succeeded in obtaining, and in about two or three hours he 
managed to overtake his brother and the prince, who, having by that time 
given up all hopes of getting out of the difficulty unaided, had lit their 
cigars, and made up their minds to have a night of it. It was then per- 
fectly dark, thunder and lightning raging, and a perfect deluge of rain 
falling, so that the predicament was anything but pleasant. To add to the 
danger of the benighted party, the guide had brought with him no lantern, 
and was some time before he could discover any way of descent so as to 
avoid the innumerable precipices which spread in every direction over the 
Harder. After two hours of dangerous walking, every step of which might 


have been their last, a party of six guides with lanterns joined them, and | 


then all became comparatively plain sailing; four more guides, sent by the 
Empress of Russia on hearing of the lost party, soon after came up. On 
arriving at the entrance of the town, nearly at midnight, an enormous 
crowd awaited their coming with greetings of the most enthusiastic kind— 
all hope having been given up of the safety of Prince Deolet-Kildéeo and of 
Mr. Lonceiet Spence. The entrance into Interlacken was a a tri- 
umph; the road was lined; all the windows at the various hotels were 
filled; the Empress of Russia (who had despatched her own physician to 
meet the procession in case of need) was on the balcony of the Hotel Bel- 
videre, surrounded by her maids of honour to view the torchlight procession 
pass on to the Hotel de la Joungfrau, where the whole party were staying. 


The distress of Mrs. ayaa, the mother of the two Englishmen, and of | 
t 


the Princess Galitzin, the aunt of the young Russian, can searcely be de- 
scribed ; but as it is generally taken that ‘ All’s well that ends will,’ we 
must hope that the golden rule was not departed from in this case.” 


The French Emperor has awarded a medal of honour to Captain Paul, 
commander of the South Eastern Company's steam-packet the Lord Warden, 
plying between Folkestone and Boulogne, for having gallantly rescued the 
crew of a French fishing-boat in distress in the month of November last. 

The Duke de Chartres, who returned to his family in England after the 
peace of Villafranca, is shortly to return to Turin, to rejoin his regiment. 

The last accounts respecting the King of Prussia state that his Majesty 
had experienced a slight improvement. He takes more notice of what 
passes around him, and has even sat up for half-an-hour. 

Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Lord Elgin, and Sir George Lewis 
have left London. 

The Emperor of Russia has left St. Petersburg for Moscow, accompanied 
by the Minister of War, 

* Tt is now certain,” says the’ Pafrie, “that the King of the Belgians, 
before returning to Brussels, from Italy, will pay a visit to the Emperor 
Napoleon at Biarritz.’ 

The Prince of the Myrdites, a Christian tribe of Albania, has arrived in 
Paris from Constantinople. 

Mr. Panizzi, of the British Museum, has just passed through Turin on 
his way to Parma and Modena. Mr. Panizziis a native of Brescello, in Mo- 
dena, and his fellow-countrymen proposed to elect him as a deputy to the 
National Assembly of Modena, but he refused. His object in coming to 
Italy was to visit his native place and to thank his fellow-countrymen; but 
some of the Turin papers ascribe his visit to another cause, and say that he 
is an agent of the british Government, 

The Right Reverend Bishop Carr, rector of Bath, and formerly Bishop of 
Bombay, died at Bath on Monday. He had been suffering from an attack 
of paralysis, which had compelled him to resign his living. 

Dr. Smith, residing at Bawdsea, in Suffolk, completed his 109th year last 
month, He enjoys excellent health, has a good appetite, and in the fulness 
of his spirits expresses a belief that he shall live for some years to come, 





Ferdinand Flocon, an active member of the Provisional Government 
during the late French republic, an exile at Zurich, declines the acceptance 
of the amnesty. Victor Chautfour, lately appointed to the chair of Professor 
of History at Geneva, has given up his professorship and announced his in- 
tention of returning to France. M. Felix Pyat has reproved M. Louis 
Blanc for not accepting the amnesty. He shows that amnestied exiles 
have been fatal to many kings. 

The Nourelliste de Rouen states that by a decision of the Emperor the 
names of officers of all ranks who were killed during the war in Italy are to 
be inscribed on marble tablets, and placed in the museum of Versailles, 

The Empress has just presented the dress worn by her on her first appear- 
anee at church, after the birth of the Prince Imperial, the embroidery of 
which cost 25,000f., to the statue of the Virgin on the altar of Notre Dame 
del Garde, at Marseilles.—Court Journal. 


An Armstrong gun, an 80-pounder, was tested at Shoeburyness last week. 
It shot 9000 yards with great accuracy, F 

The 27th company of Royal Engineers have completed the Armstrong gun 
factory at Woolwich. They were called in to do work abandoned by some 
of the men on strike. 

A most wonderful long-range cannon, invented by Mr. Jeffrey, patentee 
of the well-known marine glue, is in course of being mounted in the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, for experiments at Shoeburyness. Its range or flight 
of shot is spoken of as certain to eclipse every other weapon hitherto known. 
The gun, with its present bore, namely, 4 nededh diameter, weighs 
seven tons, and presents an appearance (with the exception of the present 
— similar to one of our 68-pounders. The charge will consist of 161b, 
of powder, and a conically-shaped shot, weighted with lead to 91b., and hol- 
lowed, similarly to the Minié bullet, which it is presumed will be propelled 
fifteen or twenty miles. Mr. Jeffrey, it is stated, has asserted his convie- 
tion that it would carry from Dover to Calais. It is the intention of the 
authorities to carry out a varied and complicated course of experiments 
under the ae of the Select Committee of Woolwich Arsenal. After 
being satisfied of its power in its present form, the bore will be progressively 





} one.” 


increased to a 68-pounder. To enable the gunners to point the gun, the 
trunnions will be fitted with a couple of telescopes, to assist the eye over 
the enormous range predicted.—Zimes. [Mr. Jeffrey has denied the accue 
racy of this description of his invention.]} 


William Fox, of Nottingham, was a member of the Society of Friends, 
and he was one of the true old school of Friends, His sympathy for the 
poor was deeply excited by serving the office of overseer, and, seeing how 
poor some were who had to pay the poor-rates, he resolved to economize the 
parish funds, and thus prevent their miseries as much as possible. It was 
the custom then in many parishes for the overseers and the committee who 
attended the weekly payments of the paupers to have a good dinner at the 
close of their day’s labour, and this was paid for out of the poor-rates; but 
as it was a manifest abuse he determined to put an end to the practice. He 
therefore hastened away before the close of the weekly payment to the dining- 
room, and thus addressed the master of the workhouse :—* Is the dinner 
ready?” ‘Yes, Sir.” ‘Then bring itin.” ‘* Are the gentlemen ready, 
Sir?’’ ‘Never mind the gentlemen; I say bring it in.” And this was 
done. * Now call all the poor people, Sir; now call the poor people. Dost 
thou not hear what I say, Sir?” ‘This dinner is for the gentlemen.” 
** For the gentlemen ; oh! who pays for it, then ; do the gentlemen?” The 
workhouse-master, staring most amazedly, said, ‘‘ Why no, Sir, I reckon 
not ; it’s paid for out of the poor-rates.”’ ‘* Out of the poor-rates! To be sure 
it is; thou art right. The rates are for the poor man, and not for the gen- 
tlemen. Door-rates, eh! I think we have no gentlemen’s rates ; so fetch in 
the poor at once, and look quick.””. The workhouse-master went, and Wil- 
liam Fox went too, to see that he did as he was ordered, and not give the 
alarm to the gentlemen, and in a few seconds were hurried in a whole host 
of hungry paupers who had not for years set eyes on such a feast as that. 
They did not wait for a second invitation to place themselves at table, and 
William Fox bade them help themselves, onl at once there was a scene of 
activity that for the time it lasted justified the name of the house. It 
was a workhouse, indeed. William Fox all the time stood cutting 
and carving and handing good pieces of pudding and meat to such as 
could not get seats; in a few minutes there was a thorough clearance of the 
table. Scareely had William Fox dismissed his delighted company when 
another company presented themselves, and these were the gentlemen, who 
stood in amazement. ‘* Why,” exclaimed they, “ what is this—why is the 
table in this state? Where is the dinner*?”’ ‘I found a very good dinner 
ready, and as I know that none but the poor had a right to dine out of the 
parish funds, I have served it out to the poor accordingly ; but if any one of 
you is in want of a dinner, he may come home with me and I will give him 
The gentlemen knew well the character they had to deal with, and 


| never attempted to renew the practice of dining at the public charge during 


William Fox's year of office, 


The -dvenir of Nice describe s the adventur s of M. de Talon at Solferino, 
The name of the hero is pretty well known in England, chietly from his 
racing exploits in the Crimea. M. de Talon, says the story, charging at 


| Solferino, *‘ arrived in an Austrian square, and received a discharge of balls, 





which, however, only wounded his horse without touching him. The horse 
fell; but the rider jumped up, sword in hand, and presently had his kepi 
cut through by a sword. A moment after he received a second blow on the 
head, but in the confusion which prevailed the hand of the soldier who 
struck was turned aside, so that the flat of the sword only hit him; in an- 
other moment a dragoon placed his carbine close to the viscount’s cheek, but 
it missed fire. M. Talon then received a violent thrust from a bayonet, 
which threw him to the ground, but the soldier who gave it was astonished 
to sce him soon after rise and get away. The soldier no doubt thought the 
young officer had some talisman about him, and so he had. In the campaign 
in the Crimea, M. Talon one day complained that he had broken the glass 
of his watch, and could not get it replaced. One of his soldiers said, * Lieu- 
tenant, you have no need to carry your watch to the Palais Royal. Tama 
watchmaker by trade, and have some tools in my knapsack. If you have a 
piece of 2f. I will put you in a glass that will never break.’ M. ‘Talon gave 
the man his watch and apiece of 2f., and the man very skilfully beat 
out the coin until it became large enough, and then fixed it in the case so 
as to occupy the place of the glass, The watch then presented this parti- 
eularity, that the cases were gold, and the part where the glass ought to 
be seen, silver. On his return to France M,. Talon continued to wear the 
watch both as a curiosity and as a souvenir of the Crimea, He had it in his 
pocket in the battle of Solferino; and it was against it that the point of 
the Austrian bayonet struck. But so violent was the thrust that the point 
of the bayonet passed through both the coin and the watch! * Thus,” said 
M. Talon to his friends, in recounting the affair, ‘I owe my life to a piece 
of 2f.’ ‘And the money,’ said a gentleman present, ‘was well invested.’ 
The remark, although not new, was appropriate.” 





During the year 1858 the Emigration Commissioners sent out 48 ships. 
Of these 14 conveyed 5504, more than one half women, to Victoria ; 18 ships 
carried 6496 to New South Wales, less than one half being women ; 10 ships 
conveyed 3712, one half women, to South Australia; 1 ship « wried 198 
persons, the greater part women, to Western Australia; and 5 ships con- 
veyed 2034 persons to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The whale fishing in the Arctic seas has been very successful. The vessels 
that have returned, and are returning home, are what are called ** full 
ships.” This compensates for the poor yield of the seal fishery last 
spring. 

The steamer Nova Scotian has suiled for Quebec ang Montreal with the 
Canadian mails and 180 passengers, including a party of twelve cricket 
players, who have been selected to engage the American players. The first 
match will come off at Montreal, where the contest will be against twenty- 
two. The following is the list of those who went out today—W. Caffyn, 
R. Carpenter, A. Diver, Julius Cwsar, J. Grundy, T. Hayward, J. Jackson, 
T. Lockyer, G. Parr, J. Lillywhite, H, il. Stephenson, and J, Wisden, 

An exhibition took place last week at Lyons of a new apparatus invented 
by M. Rigolier, for stopping a locomotive in the midst of its speed almost 
instantaneously. Its power was acknowledged to be superior to any of 
those machines which Con hitherto been introduced, and there is every 
probability of its becoming employed upon all the lines in France. 


M. Blondin, a tight-rope dancer, has been performing astounding feats 
on a rope stretched over the falls of Nigara. He has run along it, crawled 
along it like an ape, stood with his head on the rope, hung — it by one 
and two feet, &e. Finally he has carried a man across it on his shoulders 
in forty-three minutes. These feats were performed in the presence of a 
great crowd of persons on the 17th of August. 

The cholera has made shocking ravages at Hamburgh this summer, The 
pest appeared in June and reached its height on the 24th July, It has also 
scourged Mecklenburgh, and in the little town of Goldberg, at one period, 
thirty died daily. It is now passing away. 

A series of tables on the Public Revenue affords a great variety of in- 
teresting information. It appears that taxes have been repealed and re- 
duced as follows since 1844:—1844, 458,810/.; 1845, 4,546,306/.; 1846, 
1,151,790/.; 1847, 344,886/.; 1848, 585,968/.; 1849, 388,798/.; 18950, 
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1,310,151/.; 1851, 2,679,864/.; 1852, 95,928/.; 1853, 3,247,474/.; 1854, 
1,284,107/.; 1855, 312,960/.; 1856, 2,203,475/.; 1857, 10,753,582/, ; 1858, 
2,100,000/. ; making a total of 31,424,1027. The taxes imposed amounted 
to 53,7207. in 1845; 2000’, in 1846; 84/7. in 1848; 600,0007. in 1851; 
3,356,383/. in 1853; 9,954,643/. in 1854; 5,225,907/. in 1855; 92/. in 1857; 
and 456,780/. in 1858—making a total of 19,238,6097. This leaves a balance 
of 12,185,493/. on the side of reduction ; but notwithstanding this, the net 
revenue advanced from 54,003,753/. in 1844 to 61,812,455/. in 1858, show- 
ing a wonderful buoyancy and power of expansion in the national resources, 


a a 


POSTSCRIPT. 


A summary of an important article which appeared in the Moniteur of 
yesterday has come to hand. It treats of the Italian question and may 
throw some light on the interviews at St. Sauveur and the difficulties 
that have prevailed at Zurich. 

‘‘The Emperor of Austria had promised to grant concessions on a large 
scale to Venetia, but with the stipulations, as a sine qua non, the return of 
the Archdukes. The Emperor Napoleon accepted these conditions. It is 
easy to conceive that, if after the conclusion of the peace, the destinies of 
Italy had been entrusted to men who had more at heart the future of their 
common Fatherland than little partial successes, the aim of their endeavours 
would have been to develop, and not to obstruct, the consequences of the 
‘treaty of Villafranca; and then Venetia would haye been placed in the 
same position as Luxembourg with Holland. The Archdukes will not be 
reéstablished by foreign forces, but that portion of the Treaty of Villafranca 
not being carricd out, Austria would find herself freed from all engagements 
taken in favour of Venetia. Instead of a policy of reconciliation and peace, 
a policy of distrust and hatred will be seen to reappear, which will entail 
fresh misfortunes. Much, it would appear, is expected from a Congress, 
which we invoke with all our wishes, but we strongly doubt whether the 
Congress would obtain better conditions for Italy. It would not be right to 
ask from a great Power important concessions, without offering equitable 
compensations. War vhs be the only way to resolve the difficulty; but 
Italy must be aware that one Power alone makes war for an idea, and that 
is France ; and I’rance has accomplished her task.” 


A telegram from Paris, dated yesterday, states that “the Conference 
on the Danubian Principalities will meet again in a few days, its work 
not being quite completed yet. The King of the Belgians will arrive at 
Biarritz about the 14th instant, where he will remain some days.” 

A telegram from Tangiers, dated September 6th, states that ‘The 
Emperor of Morocco is dead. Sidi-Mohammed has been proclaimed 
Emperor at Fez and in Mequinez. Tranquillity prevails at Tangiers.” 


We have received some interesting statements from an intelligent and 
well-informed resident in Germany to take an accurate and impartial 
view of passing events. Austria, he writes, has estranged herself from 
the people of the North of Germany on account of her religious policy, 
and they were not sorry to see her pride humbled even by a Napoleon ; 
“but should there arise at any time a question of German nationality, 
you may rest assured that they will unite with all their strength to put 
him down. England is making fast allies of the people of Northern 
Germany, and if she were menaced by France would find the Germans 
ready to take up her cause. This is often talked of and considered not 
at allimprobable. The good sense of Napoleon can only save him from 
making the mistake of having Germany and England against him at the 
same time.” 

We hear from Hamburg that capital is so plentiful that it can 
command no more than 1 or 14 per cent per annum. Capitalists prefer 
keeping it idle rather than run any risk for so small a gain. 


A large meeting of the workmen on strike was held yesterday in the 
Surrey Music Hall. The speakers were Mr. Noble, Mr. George Potter, 
Mr. Facey, and others. They were very enthusiastic and courageous, 
judging from their language, and resolutely bent against ‘“ the docu- 
ment.” Mr. Noble was able to inform them that at Mr, Kelk’s that 
morning the document had been presented for signature, and he was 
happy to say that the result had been that all the workmen had turned 
out toaman. ‘The same course had been taken at the Messrs. Trollope’s, 
and with the same result. He counselled the operatives to go on as 
they had commenced and the nine hours would soon be theirs. (Loud 
cheers.) Mr. Potter gave the same counsel. Mr. Facey uttered this 
wise speech— 

As sure as he stood upon that platform the masters would be defeated, 
and the consequence would be the total annihilation of their capital, whereas 
the working men had no capital to lose. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanor, Frimpay AFTERNOON. 

An advance in the value of the new Indian Loan has taken place of fully 

1} per cent upon ey the public being steady purchasers as much for 

bona fide investmenPas for speculation. The Stock is a very favourable one, 

and nearly one half of the Loan has been already = up; the Scrip is 
quoted 1003 1003, and the paid up 1003 1008. There 

‘ood business passing in this Stock, Consols but for the settling of Wednes- 

ay occupying little attention : the opening price of Monday was 95} 953 ; 

there was at one time an advance to 953 95}, but these tigures were not 

supported, and the Market drooped to theoriginal price. Today, owing to 


the article in today’s Monitewr, additional heaviness has been ‘shown, and | 


Consols are last quoted 95% 95}. Money has been in increased demand, but 


there is no lack of supply at about 2 per cent. Bank Stock shut, Reduced | 


shut, New Three per Cents, 953 95] ; Consols for Money, 95} 954. No al- 
teration was yesterday made by the Bank Directors in the rate of discount. 
There has only been a moderate business doing in the Foreign Market this 
week, prices have been good without any very material alteration. Mexican 
Stock f 
purchases for the sinking fund having been concluded much sooner than 
was expected. Money continues very abundant, in fact the difficulty ex- 
perienced by the jobbers is in obtaining Stock, many descriptions being very 
scarce. Buenos Ayres, 7577; Ditto Three per Cents, 19 194; Chilian, 
Six per Cents, 103 105; Ditto Four-and-a-Half 
Three per Cents, 7173; Grenada Active, 17 18; Ditto Deferred, 5 5}; 
Mexican, 203 21; Peruvian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 90} 914 ex div; 
Ditto Three Per Cents, 71} 72}; Ditto Uribarren, 80 82; Ditto Dollar 
Bonds, 78 80; Austrian 5 dis par; Russian Five per Cents, 108 110; 
searcely anything has been doing in the New Russian Lean which is now 
yy § dis } prem. ; Victor Emmanuel, 91 93; Spanish Three per Cents, 
46} ; Portuguese, 46 46} ; Venezuela Three per Cents, 27} 28. 





1as been altogether a | 


as improved about half per cent. Peruvian has declined again, the | 


er Cents, 87 89; Ditto | 3 x ‘ b 
P 4 “ | use, in being taller, and also in being curved inwards over the candle at 


In Railway Shares business has been very trifling. Quotations are nearly 
all lower, owing to sales supposed to be for re-investment in the Indiai 
Loan. Monday and Tuesday next are fixed for the next settlement. Berwick 
leaves off 88} 883; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 354 36} ; Blackwall] 
64365}; Midland, 1033 104; Great Northern, 101102; London and North. 
Western, 93} 94; London and South-Western, 913 92}; Lancashire ang 
Yorkshire, 97} 973; Great Western, 59} 593; Caledonian, 86 863; North 
Stafford, 48 44 discount. 

The Indian Share Market is firm, but with no rise in prices; public atten. 
tion being so much taken up with the new Loan, East Indian, 100 101; 
Great Indian Peninsula, 98 99; Madras, 93 95. The French Railway Market, 
after being steady during the week, has shown a tendency to give way, in 
consequence chiefly, it is asserted, of the unsettled state of Italian at! 
Northern of France, 364 37; Paris and Lyons, 343.35; Paris and Str: 
25 26; Lombardo-Venetian, 2} 2}; and the New, 14 24. Quotat 
a degree firmer at the close. 












Gseful Arts, Urade, kr. 


& NEW PIECE OF ORDNANCE. 

Our attention has been called to a new piece of ordnance, together 
with sundry forms of destructive missiles, invented and patented by Mr, 
Tlobbs, of Piccadilly. In outward appearance the new gun is like an 
ordinary cannon, but in its mode of construction it is widely different, 
being made up of some six or seven sections or pieces, besides 
having an inner and separate chamber. First, there is the brecch 
piece or end, into which is fitted the inner chamber. The second 
piece or section is fitted tight around this chamber, and also fitted 
into the breech piece. To the third section is fitted the trunnion, 
which also is fitted for the reception of the other end of the inner 
chamber. Other sections are added as may be required, until the muzzle 
piece is put on; and that being screwed up, the whole of the sections are 
brought so tight together as to make the gun in reality a solid one. These 
guns can be used as ship-guns, as ordinary artillery, or as long-range 
guns, by simply changing some of the sections, and adding more. Ship's 
guns constructed on this principle can be transferred into artillery by 
merely reversing the trunnion piece, the trunnion being so placed as to 
be in the centre of the gun, although not in the centre of the piece, thus 
by the reversion the trunnion is brought nearer the breech; and, con- 
sequently, lengthening the distance between the trunnion and the muzzle, 
Should a long range be required another section can be added. In order 
to give the gun a greater elevation, the trunnion is placed below the 
centre and nearer the under side of the gun than in guns at present in 
use. Mr. Hobbs uses, for taking a sight, a telescopic tube, instead of the 
mode ordinarily adopted. This telescope lies upon a loose adjusting rest 
at the muzzle-end of the gun, the other extremity lying upon a moveable 
rest, let into the breech end, which rest is raised or lowered as required, 
and firmly fixed in position by a screw. When the object is sighted, the 
telescope or tube can be removed. The inventor claims for his gun ad- 
ditional portability, from the fact that pieces ofhis gun can be carried by 
various routes, and if a part be seized by the enemy, it will be of no use 
to them, whereas as soon as the pieces arrive the gun can be put together; 
and from its capability of being carried up steep places, where in any 
other form it could not be taken. He further claims the introduction of 
the inner chamber, which can be made either rifled, or plain, or both, and 
as long or as short as the exigencies of time and circumstances require. 
He has applied the same principle to field pieces, with or without the 
inner chamber, and of long range, and rifled. Mortars can be made upon 
the same plan. The whole of his guns can be made breech-loading, and 
are provided with a new traversing platform, so adjusted as to meet their 
occasional lengthening ; besides having fitted to them a contrivance for 
preventing their being spiked, at the same time rendering them useless 
to the enemy. Mr. Hobbs complains that the method just adopted by 
Sir W. Armstrong for rifling old cannon, is upon the same principle as 
his inner chamber used in his guns, and that he submitted the same to 
the Select Committee on ordnance no later than June last. The missiles 
are the hollow clongated and puck shot, and a most formidable one called 
a knife shot, so constructed that when in the gun, the knives are closed 
up as if they were in a handle, but when driven from the gun they fly open 
in their passage, cutting down trees, and destroying everything within 
their course. We have seen a stout beech target completely shattered by 
three-quarter inch elongated shot fired at long range from one of Mr. 
Hobb’s model field-pieces. Mr. Hobbs is about to try his inventions 
shortly in the Park of Thomas Allen, Esq., of the Vatch Park, Chalfort, 
Bucks, who has kindly placed it at the disposal of Mr. Hobbs. 





FUMIGATOR, 
Various modes have been adopted from time to time, to destroy the 


| insects infesting hot-houses, and attacking delicate flowers of every de- 
| scription. The latest mode, however, is Gidney’s ‘‘ Self-Acting Fumi- 


gator.” This little apparatus is somewhat in shape like a lantern. It 
is made of tin and japanned, of about four inches in diameter, and six 
inches in height—surmounted in the centre by a chimney of about the 
same height. In the bottom of the apparatus is placed a socket for a 
taper, or wick, and over the socket is fitted a kind of saucer for the re- 
ception of tobacco, or other material to be burnt. The taper or wick is 
lit—the tobacco smoulders away, and the smoke ascends the chimney; 
the top of which is constructed so as to diffuse it in every direction. 
When once lit it requires no further attention. We believe the appa- 
ratus is to be obtained at most of the furnishing ironmongers. 


CANDLE SHADES. 

The inconveniences arising from the use of candles in open candle- 
sticks are too well known. Many attempts to remedy the evil have been 
made ; by introducing glass and other shades, so as to prevent the grease 
from falling on carpets or dresses, and lessening the risk of fire, but still 
allowing the candle to gutter, and run down the side, to the disfigure- 
ment of the glass. Messrs. Brecknell, Turner, and Co., of the Haymarket, 
say that in their “registered glass shades” they have completely over- 
come the evil. The form of these shades differs from that generally in 


the top, and similarly curved in at the bottom. The shades are so made 
as to fit into a band, rising up from the middle of the candlestick, and in 
the midst of that band is the socket for the candle. The candlestick 
with its lamp presents a neat and tasteful appearance. It is provided 
with a long extinguisher to reach the candle «t the bottom of the shade. 
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Letters tu the Editar. 


THE STRIKE, 





Sept mber 7, 1859. 

Sm—With your kind permission I will try to correct a few more of the 
aisstatements soindustriously circulated against the unfortunate society men, 
Iam prepared to show that as far as the society men and their societies are 
coneerned, they are not responsible for the strike or its results. The nine- 
hours’ movement isa thing distinct from the societies, and in its action and 
functions independent of them. The members of the nine-hours’ move- 
ment are of all classes of trades, whether society men or not, and they are 
only influenced by the society as far as individual members are concerned, 
'o show that the societies in themselves do not agree to the strike, it will 
be suflicient to state, that a vote was taken in reference to the strike at most 
of the societies, and that vote objected to a strike; the members believing 
that the mattcr had not been suitliciently agitated, so as te make the public 
acquainted with the nature of the request. - Besides, cach society is inde- 
pendent of the others, being nothing more than ihe joining together of som 
tifty tea hundred, and in some instances two hundred men, for the pur- 
pose of providing against calamities like fire, or theft, and, in some cases, 
for superannuation and assistance to men out of work, or for the protection 
of themselves against an infringement ef their rights as mechanics, But 
more particularly the societies exist for the purpose of enabling men to as- 
sist cach other into work, A book is kept at the society house, into which 
the name and address of the person or persons out of employment are in- 
scribed ; so that any member secing those names on the book, provided he 
knows of a job, may communicate with them to that effect. I have bene- 
fited in this wise by atrade society. But I have never found a trade society 
whose object was to upset masters, or in any way to interfere with the ar- 
rangements of the master, or with the non-society men. 

I have before me the rules of one of the largest societies of painters in 
London—* The Phenix Philanthropic Society of Painters and Glaziers,’ — 
which does not contain a single word having reference to the masters. To 
become a member of the society in question, it is necessary for the candi- 
date to be a good painter or glazier, and to have a good character, besides 
being known by two members of the society for at least twelve months; and 
during that period he must not have been employed at a less rate of wages 
than the standard, whatever that may be. The whole of the rules are very 
strict towards the members, tending, one would think, rather to the benefit 
of the masters than to their destruction. It will be evident to every one 
that the societies do not, and cannot as societies, interfere with the present 
strike. Therefore, all the money which is paid in to the Nine-hours’ Move- 
ment Committee, from the various societies, is from levies made on their 
members for the special matter in hand. To conceive otherwise is to con- 
ceive that one man can without hindrance squander away the earnings of his 
fellow-workmen. Besides, if evidence were wanted to the truthfulness of 
the statements here made, a glance at the money distributed to the men 
locked out amply testities that no money has been taken from the coffers of 
trade societies. If such had been the case a larger dividend would have been 
made. 

A great fuss has been mace respeeting the Anti-strike Committee. It may 
not be amiss to state that} leading men} in that movement have} in their 
time been industrious agitators in all kinds of strikes, and that one of their 
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TUPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE STRIKE—ITS RATIONALE, 
Ir is to be regretted that the masters in the building trade have 
not thrown open their establishments to the work-people, entirely 
casting away all restrictions and restraints, declarations, pledges, 
and tests of every kind. Whichever side made the first advance 
to a conclusion, it would have been well to render that conclusion 
perfect, and to save all retrospective disputation. There have, as 
so often happens in multitudinous disputes, been mistakes on 
both sides, aud that side would most completely have rectitied its 
own mistakes which should at once terminate its own half of the 
conflict. The masters had the better opportunity of making the 
concession since they evideutly caleulate that they shall be able 
to outlast their wen in the war of passive resistance. 

In speaking of mistakes we are by no means prepared to dis- 
pute the direct rights of cither side in the freest, absolute, and 
even arbitrary disposal of its own property—its labour on the one 
side, or its capitalon the other, ‘The question is only confused by 
denying these rights, only obscured by not recognizing them 
even in their harshest possible lincaments. What is meant on 
either side by denying the right of the other, is virtually an ap- 
peal to feclings or emotions which must not be presumed to exist, 
to considerations which lie beyond the simple alates of employer 
and employed, and are logically beyond the bargain between the 
two parties. Masters or men might, if they so pleased, re- 
cognize the common ground of justice, of fairness, of kindly feel- 
ing, equity, generosity, or Christianity ; but grounds of this kind 
must be allowed voluntarily on the one side, before the appeal 
No right exists upon any grounds 
without the correlative power on those same grounds of enforcing 








} it. A right which exists on moral grounds can, in so far as its 


morality goes, be enforced ouly by moral agencies ; on wsthetical 
grounds by wsthetical agencies ; on legal grounds by legal ; and on 
physical grounds alone by physical agencies. A right which 
exists at law can be enforced at law. At law in this country, a 
capitalist has perfect right to dispose of his capital, as he pleases ; 
In the general view of the law, the labourer has an equal freedom 
in the disposal of his labour, and if there lurk on the statute- 
book any means of summary coercion on the part of the employer, 
the tendency of modern legislation is rather to cast away those 
restraints than to revive others in favour of labour over capital ; 


| and we shall see presently, that labour is acquiring new resources 


number has considerable influence with a great advocate of civil and religious | 


liberty. It is not long since some of that worthy body made calls upon the 
trade societies for help for the tin-plate workers of Wolverhampton when 
they were on strike. The real tradesmen of London will not be taken in 
with the “chaff”? of the Anti-strike Committee. Thanking you for the 
liberal space allowed me, 


Iam, &e. WiILiraM STEVENS. 


AND THE WEST INDIES, 
Brivton, Sept mber 8, 1859, 
Sm—Your correspondent Mr. Strutt has been known to me as 2 magis- 
trate of great judgment and integrity for above seventeen years, and 
delighted to find him now, on his retirement from Berbice, doing that y 
I think every other man well acquainted with the West Indies should do, 
viz., endeavour to restore them, in a state of freedom, to more than their 
former prosperity. As he very plainly shows, the employment of the men 
alone is not sufficient to render a country prosperous; and if it be, as he 
states, and I firmly believe, that there are at this time several hundred 
thousand persons not employed in cultivating exportable products in our 
West Indian colonies, it is no wonder that the mass of the people complain 
of poverty and bad government. In Barbados, fas every one knows, the 
faet is the very reverse. One of the principal causes of which is, that the 
Barbadians do not rely alone on a sugar crop, but appropriate a part, and 


COTTON IN AMERICA 











often a large part, of every estate to the growth of provisions, and other | - , “7 
P r | pend their business, and leave their men wageless, if not bread- 


things besides sugar. Al: lands are not suitable for the growth of canes. 
There are millions of acres of land in Jamaica, Trinidad, and British 
Guiana, admirably adapted for the growth of cotton, which might, 
at a comparatively small expense for buildings and machinery, be at onc 
put into cotton cultivation. It is worth while to call the attention of Ja- 
maican proprictors to the fact that the cotton crop of the United States the 
last year exceeded Turee MILLION Bass, and has been valued at nearly 
Forty Mituion Pounps Srer.ine, that is twice the sum paid to the West 
Indians as compensation. Let it be proved to the Americans that by pur- 
chasing lands in the British colonies they can grow two crops a year for 
many years in succession without replanting, and they will come into the 
market as purchasers of land and restore the value of West Indian estates. 
Those of them who admit the danger of perpetuating slavery will enter into 
arrangements with their slaves to remove them to Jamaica or Guiana, they 
consenting to work for their old masters for acertain time under contracts as 
free labourers. A successful example once set will gradually cause a 
gencral adoption of this method of employing capital and labour profitably,— 
far more profitably than either in keeping up the stock of slaves by purchase 
at the rate of 200/. per head, or in going to war to obtain possession of Cuba. 
But now that capital is abundant, and proof has been afforded that better 
cotton, and in a larger quantity, can be grown in Jamaica or Guiana than in 
the United States, why should not the West Indians grow it for themselves ? 
Why should not the capitalists, such as the Barings, the Gladstones, the 
Cavens, many of whom owe their immense fortunes to the West Indian 
trade in general, and cotton in particular, help them? Why should not 
some of our wealthy and eminent philanthropists, such as the Gurneys, 
Buxtons, and Alexanders, take a lead in the matter? It might be even 
worth the while of Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Lord Carlisle, and 
the Duke of Newcastle, if they can do no more, to express their sympathy 
with such a movement, and their readiness to do whatever it is proper for 
a Government to do to insure a sufticient supply of cotton to mect the grow- 
ing demands of our manufacturers. True, Africa and India may eventually 
turn out to be profitable cotton-growing countries; but there are obstacles 
With respect to their immediate action which do not exist in Jamaica, 
This is the golden hour for the West Indians; let them improve it, and 
welcome, rather than repel in a cold and haughty manner, the overtures 
of men who may be both willing and able to assist in that general improve- 
ment so much required. ‘ 


| meanness can suggest. 


for the vindication of its independence far better than the clumsy 
appeal to statute machinery. In recognizing the reciproca 
rights which we have named, we necessarily include the right of 
any master to engage what workmen he pleases, if they will come ; 
to discharge them when and how he pleases, so that it be within 
the letter of the law; to impose any conditions that caprice may 
to terms, rate of wages, length of hours, routine of 
working, or any condition that eupidity, love of power, pride, or 
Ou the other hand, still keeping to this 
harsh view, we cannot deny that the right of the labourer to re- 
fuse his labour if he pleases, except on his own conditions—to come 
when he likes, stay away when he chooses—to exact a high rate 
of pay when his employer needs wausual help—to combine with 
other workmen for the purpose of keeping up wages—to combine for 
the purpose of favouring pliant masters, and of injuring the stub- 
born. Nor do we speak only on abstract grounds. There are 
builders who will take a contract to finish a large building within 


ited ‘ ns 
aiclale as 


| a limited number of days and nights, who will spur their work- 


| men through the task by promises of increased pay and threats of 





dismissal, and having pocketed the premium on the feat, will sus- 


less, for weeks together. The correlative to this sort of coercion is 
the right of strike, and when we are told that strikes are never 
effectual, we have an assertion counter to the fact. Witness the 
recent advance of five shillings to the Tyne shipwrights, 

In extreme cases, on critical occasions, we find men appealing 
to extreme rights and extreme powers; and at these periods of 
social storm, it is as absurd to deny either sight or power, as it is 
to ignore the force of the wind in a hurricane at sea, or to preach 
when a brigand stands over you pistol in hand, But when the fit 
of exasperation has passed, other influences besides hard right re- 
sume their sway; men begin again to acknowledge the claims of 
fairness, perhaps even sooner than their sight is cleared to the 
dictates of policy. For in nine eases of ten, or perhaps a much 
larger proportion, the resort to extreme rights tends to defeat it- 
self. And this is as true on the wealthy as it is on the poorer 
side. We are told that the contest must always cnd in favour 
of the longer purse; but the purse is not the only ~~. 
which economical forces take, and this is a matter to be 
considered by the masters prudentially, and by the men hope- 
fully. The building firm in which the present dispute be- 
gan, have probably felt impregnable in their own accumulated 
strength, and inthe support of the trade at large; they may with 
the power of holding out longest have the first show of vietory, 
We remember a firm of eminence, which a few years ago mono- 
polized a large and important branch of the London trade, It 
had a dispute with its workmen who struck, were defeated, and 
returned to work. But reluctant and disaffected workmen are 
very uneconomical tools. In some trades, as for instance some of 
the Shefticld shops, the most apparently unstudied accident of a 
workman will, in the breaking of machinery, inflict upon a dis- 
liked employer, on the instant, a fine of five hund pounds ; 
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workmen in whose hands that power lies being profitably treated 
by the employer with marked consideration and courtesy. But 
the spirit of that policy holds good in all trades: even 
amongst the ruder materials of the building trade, bricks 
may be broken, stones may fly, wood may split, and mortar 
may not set. But we need not speak only on speculation; for 
probably by agencies of this kind the very firm of which we have 
spoken as triumphing over its men, failed in the midst of an ap- 
— flourishing business, and one of the partners has since 

een seen straggling about, a pauper, or little better. On the 
other hand, there are great employers besides Mr. Salt, who have 
discovered that a kind master has good workmen. 

In short, it is a simple fact, that the compact to give out certain 
materials and moncys on the one side, and to execute certain work 
on the other, is not sufficient as the enduring ‘‘ nexus” or tie be- 
tween the director of a work and the individual workmen. The 
politic employer must call forth other motives, including the best 
of all—that hearty goodwill which carries life of head as well as 
life of hand along with it. 

What we have said abates nothing from the truth of the cau- 
tion which has been repeated in so many quarters,—our own 
journal included,—that strikes not pa entail permanent 
injury on the men as well as the masters. We have recently 
mentioned instances, in which the claims of men, not sustained 
by economical reason, have resulted in forcing away from a dis- 
trict, and perhaps even from the country, branches of the boot 
trade, riband trade, or lace trade. But there is a further moral 
to be drawn from that very process, still with its warning to the 
employer, and its hope for the employed. ’ 
the general range of labour been more valuable than in the United 
States; the result being to call in the aid of machinery, even in 
domestic employments, such as cooking, knife-cleaning, needle 
work, apple-paring, carpet brushing, &e. In many instances, 
strikes See had the same tendencies in trades, replacing the 
workmen by machinery. But this change, which immediately in- 
creases the resources of the employer, not only spurs the workman 
to become more intelligent, but by placing in his hand a more com- 
plex apparatus with greater powers of production, actually lodges 
with him a proportionate pledge for the good behaviour of the em- 
ployer. In fact, all improvements in trade have a tendency at 
once to increase the pledges on both sides, and to eall forth a 
higher range of intelligence, with a corresponding development of 
independence. Now masters who have an eye to ‘‘ the long run” 
who by their position must claim to be the more enlightened and 
more powerful, will see at once that it is their interest to take 
their ead in the appeal to higher motives than fear, invidious- 
ness, and the base hope of profiting by the displacement of others. 

We will not say a word about the duty of having some regard 
to Christian principles ; for if we alluded to that remote jurisdic- 
tion, those who are “men of the world,” probably, would only 
sneer at us, and perhaps be piqued to show that they were su- 
perior to such appeals. 

Sut we will say, that the soundest policy tells us how ex- 
pedient it is to take advantage of the earliest opportunity for 


totally closing a wn, which has been marked by mistakes on | 


both sides, and has become so entangled with cross questions and 
crooked appeals, that scarcely anybody can remember the merits 
of the original diseussion. Instead, therefore, of keeping up any 
rag of the banners hoisted in the late conflict, it would be far 
better to tear ‘ the declaration,” obliterate every record of angry 
misunderstanding, and consecrate Saint Monday, the festival of 


hopeful recommencements, by turning over an entirely new leaf. | 
| home. But within the half century—nay, within the last quarter of 


NATIONAL RESOURCES AND NATIONAL BURDENS. 


In no country has | 
' . . . 
never give us either the full measure or the true comprehension 





‘* Post hoe. propter hoe”—the old mistake of empiricism—is a | 


standing joke among men of sound medical science; yet it re- 
mains to this day the standing blunder of the most sagacious doc- 
tors. And it is by no means confined to medicine. In this 
current year of grace 1859, we have, in eloquent language, a re- 
newed yersion of the old consolatory remark, that notwith- 
standing our National Debt, we are a highly flourishing people ; 
intimated in such fashion as almost to make the reader fancy— 
writers now-a-days will hardly venture the direct assertion— 
that the enormity of our National Debt has assisted the immensity 
of our national prosperity. It is an incubus which we cannot get 
rid of, and the pleasing consolation is, that we walk all the lighter 
because of our incubus—that Sinbad travels best with an Old 
Man of the Sea not only pressing on his shoulders at the rate of 
28,000,000/. annually, but occasionally spurring his energies by 
a dig in the ribs with a point so sharp and stout as the Income- 
tax. <A blue-book has just called attention to this pleasing re- 
trospect. We began to accumulate our National Debt in 1695, 
and we went on increasing until, at the zenith of our military 


ourselves, Yet since we are the most flourishing nation in the 
world,—so we would believe,—and since our National Debt is 
our greatest peculiarity, it almost follows, from obvious logic, 
that the National Debt is the cause of our happy condition, 
When, therefore, we feel grieved at having so much Income-tax 
extorted from us, we should remember that it is the process of 
depletion that places us in such flourishing proportions before the 
world ; instead of scouting the tax-gatherer when he calls, we 
ought to hail him as the embodied representative of our comfort. 
_ If we look a little deeper, we may find other causes for our na- 
ticnal prosperity besides the debt. Indeed the increase of the 
burden is more apparent than real; for while the mass of the 
debt has increased, the population of the country has also in- 
creased, At the beginning of last century it stood at 7,650,000 
souls, and in the subsequent half centuries it increased respec- 
tively to 9,670,000, 15,800,000, and 27,500,000. But the mere 
number of the population represents in a very small proportion 
its producing and economical powers: we see that increase more 
distinctly in the proportion of exports, which, taking the official 
value, have increased from 24,500,000/. in 1801, to 47,000,000/, 
in 1825, and to 196,000,000/. in 1852. If, therefore, the Na- 
tional Debt has been increased four or five-fold within the half 
century our surplus-producing power has increased about eight 
fold. Indeed, both the debt and the manufactures attest the ex- 
istence of a surplus over and above what is required for the sus- 
tenance of the population and the constant increment of capital. 
So if we have the larger burdens to bear we have yet broader 
shoulders to bear them. 

But statistics, as we have frequently reminded the reader, 


of the things that they are employed to define. They are but the 
measure; we still have to ascertain the substance and nature of 
the things ; and we must look to the daily biography of our country 
to learn the rate and nature of the progress before we can properly 
appreciate the things which these figures help us to compare. It is 
for this reason that we must know something of the life of the 
people. It might be that in a country socially divided into pri- 
vileged classes and unprivileged, immense aggregate wealth would 
indicate with comparative uncertainty the comfort of the great 
body of the people. Accordingly, when we carry our examination 
thus into the life of the community, we discover extensions and 
drawbacks in these statistical indications which are needed to render 
the judgment precise. In the first place, it is unquestionably true 
that a numerical comparison presents a very small amount 
of the increase to the welfare of the people, which may 
be ascertained by other and very sound tests. If any man 
will compare the life of the people in any aspect with what 
it was a quarter of a century, or half a century back, he will soon 
perceive a contrast which would render the daily existence of our 
forefathers, even a generation or two since, almost intolerable to 
the present race. In the first place, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, it was quite customary to have years of plenty succeeded by 
years of dearth, and immense numbers in this country alternated 
a diet in which bread was the staple with a diet of potatoes, In 
those days we had picturesque hovels that were almost un- 
tenantable for fleas. We had a rustic population living, even 
down to the terrible 1842, sometimes on cabbage and weak tea, 
and wearing trousers of enormous weight from the accumulation 
of patches. We had bread riots, and riots to break machinery. 
People much above the rustic class could seldom afford the ex- 
pense of travelling; and there are some few still existing whom 
the habit of a whole life forbids to leave a narrow cirele round 


a century, or even the last half of that, we have seen bread be- 
come the staple of the cottager as well as the artisan ; ‘‘ conacre ” 
disappearing in Ireland; Ireland approaching the English 
standard of wages, England raising her own standard; rus- 


' ties assisting in the trial of agricultural machinery ; silk gowns 


| sponding elevation of ideas, samen | 


becoming the Sunday garb of very humble classes in the towns ; 
railways placing the market of all England accessible to the 
humblest industry, and teaching the rudest to know their own 
country. In that period the humblest have shared a corre- 
though very imperfectly 
represented in the Crystal Palaces that have become the most 
popular places of resort; while the ‘ twopenny trash” of which 


| Cobbett talked, is now represented by an enormous literature in 


glory, when England paid that the Holy Alliance might triumph, | 


we owed not far short of a thousand millions; indeed the debt, 
and the subsidies to foreign States, about made up that sum. 
Forty-three years’ repose had abated the demands upon us; but a 
little vigorous application to the game of war has renewed our 
energies, and now the National Debt stands at about 787,000,000/., 
or in round numbers, with the floating debt, about 800,000,000/. 
Whatever happens we must pay about 28,000,000/. a year as in- 
terest on that money lent to us which we have no present inten- 
tion of paying. We may reduce our taxes, but in the most pros- 
perous of times we must take from the pocket something like twice 
that amount, one half to pay off current expenditure, the other 
half to pay interest on the unpaid arrears of our forefathers and 


which the cheapest papers may vie, by the ability of their writing 
and the practical tendency of their doctrine, with those of the 
highest price. It is clear that a community which may be thus 
deseribed, in comparison with its predecessor at the commence- 
ment of the century, can pay its 28,000,000/. annually with a 
facility unknown to the more modest proportions of the national 
debt in old times. 

Does all this prove that the National Debt isa slight evil, or, as 
some still almost insinuate, a benefit? By no means. It has 
been almost a habit of public writers to exaggerate inferences and 
conclusions on this subject. According to one set, England ought 
to have been destroyed long ago under the unbearable burden of 
her debt; according to others, the larger the debt, the greater the 
prosperity. But the reader needs not be alarmed: we are not 
about to exhaust this exhaustless subject ; we shall only throw 
out, in the briefest form, one or two points for him to ponder 
during the recess. Abstractedly, it can be of no advantage to 
accumulate a National Debt any more than a private debt. On 
the other hand, there are advantages in collecting some oo of 
the realized property of the country into a public fund. It not 
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only affords a means of investment which present many con- 
yeniences for private and social purposes, but probably it acts in 
the cmenedl machinery of the country something as the fly- 
wheel acts in steam machinery. It affords a ready means of con- 
version from one form of property to another ; assists in keeping 
up a certain equilibrium in values of funded property, represent- 
ing distinctly the funded savings of the community; and is we 
believe, therefore, both a convenience and a positive advantage to 
the country. The vicious portion consists of that part which is 
borrowed for exclusively temporary purposes, and allowed to stand 
over to be repaid by posterity, or forms an accumulated charge 
upon successive generations. This part of the debt has several 
injurious consequences. For instance, whether we are richer or 
poorer in the period immediately sueceeding, we have to pay for the 
passions, ambitions, and blunders of the previous period. The debt 
affords an enormous collective power by which the entire moneyed 
classes ean work upon the community and its changing interests. 
But above all it presents a premium for the collection of dead 
savings ; a form of economy which, if it has not fallen under some 
shadow of economical doubt, at all events has provoked renewed 
question, 

In this respect the American community presents a striking 
contrast with the British, sometimes adduced as detrimental to 
ourselves, though the question is by no means exhausted. The 
Americans spend their money, we store it; and without pursuing 
the question further, we may just glance at the broadest conse- 
quences of the distinction. Money saved in a given year can, in 
a subsequent year, only represent the accumulated value of the 
money itself; whereas money invested at the earlier date, in 
active employment, represents, at the later date, the whole of the 
increase, say, in working machinery, in consumable produce, in 
actively employed furniture, and even in the increased amount 
and momentum of life enjoyed by the community. But the ac- 
cumulated “savings” of the interval, however available as 
“capital,” must in any active and prosperous community repre- 
sent a seed of future value far inferior to the increase which, 
under the other process, has been added to the working plant of 
the community. We have but indicated the nature of the re- 
flections which the recently issued blue-book is caleulated to sug- 





gest, instead of having exhausted them ; and we simply break off 


with one plain remark. While we now know how Iudicrously 
exaggerated are some of the common-place diatribes against the 
National Debt, we are also beginning to learn that the con- 
venience offered in the shape of funded property has probably 
been exaggerated in the English estimate by a prosperity due to 
other causes; while it has diverted our application from the 
greater advantage to be obtained by planting a larger proportion 
of the seed, instead of storing it up so lavishly in bonded ware- 
houses, 


THE MEANING OF THE SMETHURST REPRIEVE. 

Dr. SweTuvrst has not been pardoned, he has only been re- 

rieved. This distinction, and it is an important one, seems to 

ave been overlooked in many quarters. The effect of Sir George 
Lewis’s decision is not to do away with the trial, but only to cut 
off the verdict, or rather to interpose between the verdict and its 
usual consequence. The medical testimony broke down for a 
substantial reason—the medical witnesses sought to prove a ne- 
gative, an enterprise which has never been successfully prose- 
cuted. But the medical testimony was not the whole, nor the 
greater part of the case; and the bulk of the evidence, minus the 
medical section, remains unanswered to this day. Dr. Smethurst 
is still under suspicion. The least that can be said is that the 
crime charged against him was ‘not proven.” The reprieve 
meets that difficulty, and practically admits that you cannot hang 
aman upon an attempt to prove a negative. A pardon would 
sweep away the trial and admit that there was not even ground 
for suspicion. The upshot of the business is anomalous and un- 
satisfactory, and it points to a state of the law by no means cre- 
ditable to the British nation. 

That state of the law is, as Sir J, Eardley Wilmot has ably 
pointed out in the columns of the Daily News, the absence of 
any Court of Criminal Appeal. The case of Smethurst is the 
strongest argument yet adduced in favour of setting up such a 
court. Aman is accused of murder under circumstances of the 
gravest suspicion. Ie is tried for his life. Up to a certain point 
the evidence tends decisively towards a conviction. No reasonable 
man, guided by the principles of common sense, can fail to see in 
the cireumstances of the case strong reasons for believing in the 
guilt of the accused. Then comes the medical testimony full of 
blunders, complexities, and contradictions. The satisfactory 
nature of the testimony ends; doubt begins to creep into the 
mind; nevertheless a jury convicts, and a judge passes sentence 
of death. Then dissatisfaction ensues, and a begin to fear 
lest loose principles of jurisprudence should take possession of the 
judgment seat, and innocent men be hanged upon inconclusive 
scientific testimony. There is no appeal, nothing but the mercy 


of the Crown to mitigate wrong, if wrong be done. There 
Is no court, but the office of the Home Secretary. Now 


it is too great a burden of responsibility for any one man, 
however able, this of deciding in a doubtful, or in any 
case, whether a fellow-creature shall live or die, whether 
the verdict be sound or unsound. Such power ought not to rest 
in the hands of one man. Home Secretaries, we are sure, are not 
in love with it. The duty, at best, is a very painful one. Be- 


sides, when the Crown, through the Home Secretary, has inter- 





| The voter goes up publicly. 


| what he has done, It is within our own knowle 
' occurred in which electors have been supposed to give their vote, 
| say, to one candidate for the Presidency, while they gave it to 
| another. 





oe let us say with a pardon in a case where innocence has 
en made clear, the wrongfully convicted person does not obtain 
justice. He cannot be pardoned for an offence he never com- 
mitted. The fact is, the Home Secretary is a makeshift for a 
Court of Criminal Appeal. If such a Court were established, the 
Crown could still exercise the prerogative of mercy in any case 
where, justice having been satisfied, there was still room for 
mercy to step in. As at present exercised, the prerogative is a 
compound of justice and mercy, and results in something which 
is neither. 

The case of Dr. Smethurst is precisely one of the kind which 
demands further and fuller investigation. A person so situated 
should have not properly a new trial, but rather a continuation of 
that brought to a termination at the Old Bailey ; the investigation 
in the Home Office can only very imperfectly meet the require- 
ments of this and similar cases; and the only remedy lies in the 
establishment of a Court Criminal Appeal. 





ENGLISH MISTAKES ON AMERICAN QUESTIONS, 
| SCARCELY a week passes without some evidence of the very im- 
| perfect knowledge upon which our contemporaries undertake to 
handle American affairs, Our readers will remember that within 
the present year we took occasion to contradict assertions, and 
arguments based upon assertions, that President Buchanan viewed 
with indifference the treaty obligations of the United States to 
supress the slave-trade. We did not conceal our own opinion, 
that it would be far better if each country were left to pursue the 
| dictate of its own conscience, and if the economical question of 
| labour were permitted to work itself out in each land according 
| to the growth of social and industrial intelligence. The American 
| union, we thought, would more completely further its own policy, 
and the maxims of its leading statesmen, if it were to withdraw 
from the treaties which are counter to national independence 
abstractedly, and practically have proved very embarrassing in 
their operation. Mr. Buchanan, however, has thought it better to 
| persevere in the course which his country had already under- 
taken ; but he has done more. Instead of simply paying a formal 





| observance, he has now established a steam squadron off the 


African and Cuban coasts, strengthened by vessels of a light 
draft carrying 116 guns. This is in excess of the convention, 
which only demands 80-gun ships, and does not require the 
United States to guard Cuba. In codperating thus for the sup- 
wression of the slave-trade, says the Morning Post, * President 
sSuchanan has given the surest test of his sincerity in the matter.”’ 

In another influential contemporary we see a pertinacious and 

| ably-conducted discussion on certain correspondence which has 
lately appeared in the papers, touching the ballot in Massachusetts. 

Vindicators of that regulation have, perhaps, too much extended 

| their front and at the same time restricted their ground of action. 
We have always thought that the advocates of the Ballot claim 

| for it an influence upon political institutions which it is scarcely 
calculated to have; but the State which is conspicuous in the 

American republic for not fully employing the coverture of the 

Ballot except as a form, scarcely exemplities the real working of 

' the machinery. The fact is that the details vary in the several 
States of the Union; but in all of them the machinery can 


be employed by every voter who desires it, while the 
| complaint that it is an engine available for fraud, and 


especially for fabricated votes, breaks down on strict scru- 
tiny. Let us take the case of Pennsylvania. In this State 
all voters must be registered ten days before the election; the 
| right of every voter, therefore, can be tested beforehand, without 
reference to his vote, and the list itself is a check against fraud. 
He is supplied with a list contain- 
ing all the candidates; he is so thee between the judges and 
the agents of the several parties, that his identity, and therefore 
the legality of his vote, can be tested in the most public manner ; 
yet he stands so that he can alter the list in his hand, strike out 
any of the names, and add others, without ref man’s knowing 

go 

5S 


e that cases have 


Again, one of the commonest charges against the suc- 
cessful candidate is that he has polled votes in excess of the actual 


| number; but in these cases, scrutiny almost invariably, if not 


invariably, establishes the fact that the votes actually given by 
Ballot do not exceed in number the list of voters, nay they mostly, 
we believe, fall short of the number, The charge is based upon 
the supposition that certain men who are seen to give their votes 
have given them according to their avowed, or supposed, in- 
tentions ; whereas the change in the numbers as the result from 
the Ballot is unquestionably due to the fact, that many of the 
voters, pursuing the ir will, give their votes in a manner not con- 
templated by the party agents. The present writer has handled 
this subject in the Spectator now for nearly twenty years, heartily 
agreeing with its original editor that if the Ballot be generally re- 
quired by the community, it should be granted, though the 
virtues ascribed to it by its advocates are exaggerated and the 
practical working is likely to ee their hopes. But he will 
not tacitly allow the measure to be misrepresented either by foe 
or friend. 

The commercial editor of the Zimes brings a new charge 
against the State of Pennsylvania—that it has reduced a parti- 
cular part of its public debt by twenty percent. This is brought 
forward as the sequel and confirmation of an old story, that 
Pennsylvania repudiated her bonds. We believe that Pennsyl- 
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vania never repudiated, and we have no ground for presuming 
the aceuracy of tue statement now made that she has reduced her 
debt. It is not our duty, however, to shield the misdoing of any 
publie body in the United States; on the contrary, our object is 
to make the truth plain, whichever way it may tell; and in this 
spivit we invite our distinguished contemporary to substantiate the 
new charge brought against Pennsylvania, by giving us the facts. 








THE CORK WORKHOUSE QUESTION, 
WE adverted some time ago to an important statement entered on 
the Visitors’ Book of the Cork Workhouse by the Mayor of that 
city, Mr. John Arnott, M.P., relative to the condition of the 
children in the house. Mr. Arnott described that condition as 
‘‘disastrous and terrible,” and alleged that from the inferiority 
of the food allowed to them “four out of every five of the chil- 
dren die before they are adults”; i.e., before fifteen years of age, 
‘‘and the survivor is, in the majority of instances, destroyed in 
constitution.” 
as it did the persistant efforts made by many Irish journals to 
draw attention to the same subject, led at once to an oflicial in- 


vestigation, and the Poor Law Commissioners sent down their In- | 


spector, Dr. Brodie, to take evidence on the spot and report to 
them on the condition of the pauper children. The evidence thus 
collected was of great value, and seemed to the public at large to 
corroborate every tittle of Mr. Arnott’s allegations. The report, 
however, which Dr. Brodie transmitted along with this evidence 
to the Commissioners caused very general surprise ; for while re- 
commending a radical improvement in the children’s dietary, it 
broadly implied that the complaints which had been made of the 
previous dietary were entirely without foundation! Our busi- 
ness, hgwever, on the present occasion is not with Dr. Brodie, 
who has already suseivel his deserts from the Irish press, but with 
the Commissioners, who followed up their Inspector’s report with 
a circular, addressed to the Boards of Guardians in Ireland, and 
intended as a withering rebuke to Mr. Arnott for having presumed 
to find fault in a system which enjoyed the benefits of the Commis- 
sioners’ supervision. This circular, which is a pamphlet of six- 
teen pages, has elicited a pamphlet of more considerable dimen- 
sions in reply, and a careful perusal of both documents will suf- 
fice, we think, to convince any unprejudiced person both of the 


So remarkable a statement as this, following up | 


year. Thus if 100 children enter the house on any Monday, and 
95 of them leave it the following Saturday, the remaining five 
having died in the interval, we are to conclude that the mortality 
of this group, strange to say, is only five per cent per annum! 
Again, they say that even granting Mr. Arnott’s, i. e., the common 
mode of calculation, to be the correct one, and that 18 per 
cent of the children die per annum, it would not follow from this 
that four out of every five die before the age of fifteen. It is 
wonderful how any body of educated men can hazard an assertion 
of this kind, which any schoolboy who is not a dunce could set 
them right in. Verily the Civil Service Examiners are wanted in 
the Irish Poor Law Oflice. But still more amusing than the Coin- 
missioners’ arithmetic is the logie with which they support it. 
‘Ifthe same exhaustive process,” say they, alluding to the repeated 
subtraction of 18 per cent every year from a given alee of 
paupers, ‘* were applied to the population of England and Wales, 


| with its known annual mortality of 2-26 per cent, the whole of that 


population would be computed to be extinct in a limited number 
of years.” .... ‘The effect of leaving these admissions and 
discharges” of paupers ‘‘ out of account, is precisely analogous to 
what would be the effect of leaving out the births and deaths in 
the general population.” There is no oceasion, and we have no 
space, to criticize this rubbish. Mr. Arnott never complained 
that pauper children die like other folk. He only complained of 
the rate at which they die. A given population of England and 
Wales does die out in a limited number of years: but the number 
is not so very limited as in the Cork Workhouse. 

But if railway speculators required a lesson in the art of cooking 
accounts, we should recommend them to study the process by 
which the Commissioners reduce the mortality of the children 
from 20 per cent (Mr. Arnott’s estimate of 18 per cent turned out 
to be below the mark) to little more than 4, In the first place, 
the Commissioners throw overboard the case of the infants, under 
two years of age, on the fictitious grounds that no one ascribed 


| the remarkable mortality among them to the want of proper food, 


| This reduces the 20 per cent to 12, 


importance of the service which Mr. Arnott has rendered to the | 


public, and of the necessity that exists for speedily bringing the 
whole subject of the Irish Poor Law, and its administration, under 
the notice of Parliament. It is not easy to conceive, indeed, how 
a public department could have lent its authority to a document 
so unfair in spirit, so transparentiy absurd in argument, and 
so inaccurate in mere statistics as the circular of the Commis- 
sioners. 

A favourite device of the Commissioners when they desire to 
convict Mr. Arnott of making unfounded charges is to attribute to 
that gentleman a charge which he never made and then tri- 
umphantly to disprove it. For example, Mr. Arnott’s statement 
that ‘there is no separate register of the deaths of the children 
kept in the house,” is converted by the Commissioners into the 
very different statement ‘‘ that no separate register is kept of the 
children dying in the workhouse.” The reader will admire the 
dexterity with which the sound of Mr. Arnott’s phrase is pre- 
served, while its sense is altered. There is a register preserved, 
but it is preserved in Dublin, not in Cork. Nor can the Commis- 
sioners defend their misquotation by the pretence that the change 
of sense is of no importance to the question in hand, It is of 
every importance. Mr. Arnott was giving his opinion as to the 
mortality of the children in the Cork Workhouse. Why he gave 
an opinion on the question, instead of the precise statistical fact, 
he explains by the observation that he had not found in the work- 
house any register which would enable him to check his conclu- 
sions. ‘The Commissioners affect to consider this observation, 
not as an explanation but as a charge against the Guardians, and 


In the next place, tinding 
that the last of the series of eight years for which Dr. Brodie had 
produced the statistics, was an eminently favourable one to them- 
selves, they coolly dropped all the others and presented the mor- 
tality of this year as the average mortality of the house. By this 
means the 12 per cent becomes 54. But the master stroke of 
policy remains: 5} can be reduced to 4.2 by two happy devices, 
The date at which each year terminates in Dr. Brodie’s statistics 
is March 25, By shifting this to April 16th, the twenty-nine 
deaths among the children are reduced to twenty-seven ; while 


| the average number of children in the house, given by Dr. Brodie 
| as 518, is loosely stated by the Commissioners as ‘ about 640,” 


Now 20 deaths out of 518 children is 54 per cent; but 27 deaths 
out of ‘about 640” is only 4.2! ‘* About” is a useful word, 
We commend it to the attention of Dr. Brodie should he ever 
again have occasion to whitewash his employers. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE ARMY, 


| A DISGUSTING seene at Woolwich has once more called attention 


then alter its phraseology so as to enable themselves to make an | 


irrelevant reply. 

was kept in Dublin. The Visitors’ Book is intended to contain 

the results of observation on the spot, not results of a cor- 
ndence with head-quarters, 


It was nothing to the purpose that a register | 
| and, once more subjected to the punishment of fifty lashes. 


he Commissioners attempt, however, to convict Mr. Arnott of | 


something worse than mere carelessness in his charges. ‘‘ The 
Mayor, in fact,” say they, ‘‘ has availed himself of a tabular 
statement of the deaths under fifteen years of age in the Cork 
Workhouse, in order to sustain the statement that four out of 
every five children die before the adult age.” So that, of course, 
at the very time that Mr. Arnott was accusing the Guardians of 


keeping no separate register, he was availing himself of such a | 


register in order to prove his other charges. 
fact? Mr. Arnott’s entry in the Visitors’ Book contained no re- 
ference whatever to any tabular statement. Subsequently, in- 
deed, at the Cork investigation, he did support his original 
charges by statistics derived from the Commissioners’ office. But 
what are we to think of a great administrative department which 
will thus juggle with dates and misquote phrases in order to fix 
unfounded imputations on those who incur its displeasure ? 

Mr. Whiteside, some time ago, explained what was meant by 
an Irish fact. We presume we may regard the Commissioners’ 


mode of estimating 
Irish science. 
tali 

deaths 
in the 


According to these gentlemen, the annual mor- 
ought to be estimated by taking the percentage of the 
r annum, not on the average number of paupers residing 

, but on the total number of paupers who enter in the 





e mortality in a workhouse as specimens of 


Now what was the | 








to the mode of enforeing discipline amongst our soldiers. The autho- 
rities, who have apparently exhausted their wits, first in attempts 
to mitigate the severity of military punishments, and now in the 
attempt to put down the inerease of military offences which they 
aseribe to “leniency,” ery out that they have nothing to prescribe 
but flogging. We have no desire to exaggerate the seene, but 
take it as it is deseribed in the Times by ‘‘One who was present 
when the flogging was inflicted,’ who is intimated by the editor 
to be an officer of rank, and who writes to correct a previous re- 
port in the military columns of our contemporary. According to 
the story, on the 15th of August last, the man received by sen- 
tence of court-martial fifty lashes, at the conclusion of which, by 
way of showing his contempt both for the authorities and the 
punishment, he imitated the crowing of a cock. joe | shortly 
afterwards he again perpetrated the offence for which he had been 
punished, was brought back, tried by court-martial, sentenced, 

Some 
part of the man’s back had boils upon it—‘‘ small” ones, says the 
corrector, and when they were striken, the drummer being in- 
structed to avoid them as much as possible, they bled and the 
delinquent cried out. The blood, however, was in so smalla 
quantity as to leave little more thana red line on the back, drying 
as it descended, and ‘certainly not getting below the waistban 
of the man’s trousers.”’” As the scene was witnessed by many 
officers and men for the first time, about eight or ten, not twenty 
as the first report said,—were sickened and some fainted. But, 
argues the apologist, the punishment was necessary, for men are 
deserting in greater numbers than was perhaps ever known before 
—selling their kits, reénlisting, making a second haul in money 
and goods; and it may surprise some of our non-military readers 
to be told, ‘tas I was told the other day, of a man who by this 
means had realized a sum in bounties and kits equivalent to be- 
tween 70/ and 80/.” Two other witnesses testify to the fact that 
soldiers ‘cheat their captains out of the price of their kits very 
often.” 

Let us stop for one instant aud ask, what this statement im- 
plies? Our present military system is of such a kind that it puts 
a premium upon desertion, amounting in all our forces, naval and 
military, to 382 at the last report. At the same time the system 
draws into the ranks such a class of vagabonds, that their dis- 
orders can only be kept down by a brutal punishment which de- 
grades the soldiers and physically sickens the most manly spec- 
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tators. Our very plan of recruiting the ranks is such that our 


Army is composed of blackguards who are either beaten into some- | 


thing like decent submission, or make off with immense booty. It 
says something perhaps for the heroism of the British race, that 
thus composed as it is of the scum and dregs of the people, our 
Army can hold out against other armies of the world ; but such 
is the deseription of it given even by its apologists in accounting 
for its eccentricities. ‘ Foresight,’ who writes to the Zimes, also 
in comment on the same case, rather apologizes for flogging, on 
the ground that offences have increased as flogging has been 
diminished. But the same commentator shows that probably 
other methods would be better to keep down the great military 
offence of desertion. 

* Whether flogging will change this state of things remains to be seen. 
My humble opinion is, that the best check te desertion would be to reduce 
the bounty to a nominal sum, say 10s., and improve the position of the 
soldier while serving. Feed him for nothing; give him a complete suit of 
undress (including a second pair of boots and a forage cap) in addition to his 
full dress; and reduce his pay from 13¢. a day (out of which he now has 
to pay 8d. for his living) to 8¢., which he should receive as free as possible 
from stoppages, which soldiers hate. Don’t stop 2d. a month for washing 
his sheets ; pay for the whole cost of browning his rifle once in two years, 
instead of asking him to pay half. Such economies are unworthy of a great 
country like England,” 

Contamination being one of the great evils of our present sys- 
tem, Foresight would draft off all blackguards of the Army to 
foreign stations, employing them in the dirty work of those places, 
as convicts are often employed. Finally, he would give every 
man renewing his ten years’ term 2d, a day additional pay, and 
lodge 5/. to his credit in the savings bank, to be paid on dis- 
charge, or on death to his representatives. For “it is all a 
question of £ s. d.” 

These apparently minor incidents open the question of our 


It is more than a mere truism to say that in such a matter efficiency 
is the truest economy. If we were taxed up to the limit of endurance, 
and had but a certain known sum to spend on our army, so that we were 
compelled to choose between quantity and quality, we should get the 
best value by choosing quality. Suppose both the cost and the efliciency 
of two systems to be in the ratio of two to three, so that one system 
would give three thousand men at the same cost at which the other will 
give two thousand, and the three thousand of the one system would be 
exactly equal to the two thousand of the other iv dattle ; in such acase 
the to thousand—the more efficient and less numerous corps—are prac- 
tically not merely equal but far superior to the other, Bay with 
equal fighting power, they are easier to move and to feed. The Austrian 
— during the late war has shown the effect of preferring quantity to 
quality. 

‘ I have not spoken of the discredit which attaches to us as a nation by 
recruiting our army in a way that too nearly resembles entrapping. 

The only real argument I can think of against General Jens project, 
is that our present system gives employment to a class who would other- 
wise unite with the ‘‘ dangerous classes.” I do not think this objection 
is of much value. I think that most of those who enlist now would en- 
list under the proposed system, but that they would be improved by living 
under better laws, and associating with a considerable proportion 
of better men. 





WEST INDIAN COTTON GROWTH. 

Endeavours are made by gentlemen well acquainted with Jamaica to start 
a new branch of industry for the British West Indies, and already they have 
obtained some earnest of success in the arrangement of preliminaries. We 
subjoin some account of their plan, which is countenanced by thoroughly 
— men; but for any further facts, we must refer to the Secretary at 
No. 10, Regent Street. 

** Recent experiments made in Jamaica have proved—1, that cotton very 


| superior to the ordinary American is a perennial, and indigenous, and may 
| be grown not only on the sea-coast, but on mountains, the climate of whic 


whole military system, discussed with great ability by a corre- | 


spondent of our own, J. J. M., whose communication we append, 
not as adopting the views so ably set forth, but simply as opening 
the question au fond. 

I do not think the public of this country are so well acquainted as 
they ought to be with ‘“‘The Views and Opinions of General Jacob, 
edited by Captain Pelly.”” The greater part of that remarkable work 
treats only of the details of Indian administration, but I wish to call 

our attention to some passages containing ideas, which are, if sound, of 
immeasurable importance to us as a nation. He maintains that the 


relations of the soldicr to the State ought to be no other than those of | 


any other labourer to his employer: consequently that there ought to 
be no bounty on enlistment, but a rate of wages high enough to make 
dismissal a punishment; and no military code during peace. 

The project of no bounty and higher wages is not only plausible, but 
manifestly sound. Officers do not receive a bounty on entering the ser- 
vice, and dismissal is to them a severe punishment; and the only con- 
ceivable reason for applying a different rule to private soldiers is the 
miserable delusion, which is not yet extinct among us, that human 
nature in the working class is something radically ditterent from what it 
is among gentlemen. 

It is evident as soon as pointed out, that a bounty on enlistment is a 
bounty on desertion; and I believe there is no doubt that desertion is 
much more frequent from our Army than from those of the Continental 
States. This, however, is not to be attributed to the direct working of 


} yet more, 
and that of India not a quarter of a bale per acre, 


any pecuniary motive, but to the effect of the bounty in inducing PX rr 


sons to enlist who have no liking for the service, and repent of their 
bargain as soon as the bounty is spent. It is sufficiently evident that 
men got together by the offer of adequate wages, but without a bounty, 
would not desert. Officers do not desert. 

A still greater evil of our present system than the stimulus to deser- 
tion, however, is the inferior class of men that it draws into the Army. 
If we make our appeal to low motives, we must expect an inferior sct of 
men to answer to that appeal. The desire to have a sum of money in 
hand which is large in comparison to a man’s habitual earnings, is a low 
motive to hold out. The prospect of permanent good wages, on the con- 
trary, though not a high motive, is a respectable one, and is the highest 
which can be permanently relied on as the moving force among masses 
of men. What would be thought of a railway contractor who had to 
engage some thousands of men at once, and was to offer a bounty on en- 
tering his employment? 

e other part of General Jacob's proposal—that of governing an 
army without military law—is so alien from all our habits that I confess 
I should have set it down as a mere dream, had it not been put forward 
by one of the most successful military organizers of any time, But 
when carefully considered, it will appear to be nothing more than a ne- 
cessary consequence of such a scale of pay as would make dismissal a 
punishment : for if dismissal were a punishment, the power of punishing 


in any other way would be useless, and if useless it is certainly in- | 


jurious, by keeping desirable men out of the army. 
Were military law abolished for regiments on home service, it would 


not be necessary to retain it for India, or for the Mediterranean gar- | 


The 


risons ; because in those countries desertion is out of the question. 


case of our extra-tropical colonies is different, in consequence of the in- | 


ducements they hold out to desertion,—and for them it may be ne- 
cessary to continue military law; but our garrisons in them are more 
likely to be diminished, or even removed, than to be increased. Of course 


at any actual seat of war, soldiers, as well as all other persons, must be | 


under military law. 

It cannot be supposed that so vast a work as the reorganization of our 
army on General Jacob's principles could be accomplished at once. 
Military law must be made unnecessary before it can be abolished. 

Such an army would no doubt be more expensive than ours is at pre- 
sent: for the saving by abolishing the bounty would by no means com- 
pensate for the increase in wages. But it must be observed that the in- 
crease would not be on the whole of the military estimates, but only on 
the item of soldier's wages: which in this country constitute, 1 believe, 
only about a fourth of the entire military expenditure : so that an ad- 
dition of one half to our soldiers’ wages would add only an eighth to the 
total cost of our army. 


is as healthy as that of Europe; 2, that suitable land for the growth of 
cotton may be purchased on very moderate terms ; 3, that in many parts of 
the island the labour of women and children, capable of doing nearly all the 
work of cotton cultivation, is superabundant, and to be had for five days in 
every week, at a very moderate rate, say from 1s. 3d. to 5d. per day. 

** Cotton grown in Jamaica, by Mr. Clark junior, of Southampton, was 
submitted to Mr. Thomas Bazley, M.P., for his opinion as to its value, and 
the following is quoted from his answer :— 

** The enclosed sample of cotton is worth, so far as I can judge by so small a 
quantity, not less than 1s, 6d. per lb, at the present time, and if I aan A rely upon 
its most favourable characteristics being prevalent in the whole produce, or crop of 
it, I should value it at 2ld. per lb, This cotton would class with that grown upon 
the Sea Islands of the United States, and from the indications of the sample I think 
that your friend might, if he would obtain the services of experienced cultivators of 
long stapled American cottons, establish a cotton-growing industry, alike beneficial 
to Jamaica and to the consumers of cotton in Europe. The Sea Islands cottons 
range in value from ls. to 3s. per lb.; but the heaviest production and consumption 
of these cottons may be valued within I4d. and 18d, per Ib. 

“*A new roller cotton gin, Known as “ the Macarthy,” deserves your friend’s 
attention. It is now largely used by long stapled cotton planters.’ ” 

** Cotton grown on Jamaica mountains 2500 feet above the level of the sea 
within the last two ya has been exhibited on the Manchester Exchange 
and pronounced to be of the value of from 8d. to 10}¢. per Ib., in unlimited 
quantity. A field of 10} acres near Kingston produced over two bales per 
acre, and « kind of cotton called the ‘ prolific pomegranate’ promises to yield 

The average crop in the United States does not exceed a bale, 
A bale and a half or 
600 lbs., at 6¢. per lb., would give a return of 15/.—the entire cost of pro- 
duction of whic f would not exceed 8/, In America the land has to be pre- 
pared and the seed planted every year; whereas Mr. M. Geachy, in a Ja- 
maica paper, states that he gathered a large quantity from a tree which he 
knew to have borne cotton eight years before. The expenses the second 
year would be less than the first, whilst the crop would be greater. 

‘“* The company will not only grow cotton themselves, but purchase it in 
the rough from the settlers and managers of estates in the vicinity of their 
establishments, and mae it, by means of the most effective machinery, for 
shipment to London and Liverpool. 

“It is designed to allot to every labourer who desires to settle on the 
company’s property a sufficient quantity of land to enable him to grow pro- 
visions for the use of his family, to build thereon for him a really comfort- 
able cottage, to allow him to pay for the same either in one day’s labour 
a week or an equivalent in money, and to make both house and land his 
own freehold whenever he is able and willing to pay twenty years’ purchase 
for the same. By these means labourers will be attracted to the property, 
and what is now a solitary and abandoned waste may soon be made a popu- 
lous and fruitful field, not only a source of wealth to individuals, but an 
example to the country. 

** It is proposed to pay out of the profits of the company 5 per cent in- 
terest for all the capital embarked by the shareholders, who, it will be re- 
marked, will have the security of land, always improving by enclosure and 
skilful cultivation, for a very large proportion of the outlay, and to give them 
in addition to the 5 per cent one half the net profits of the company, so that 
it would be difficult to find a more safe or profitable investment for money. 
It is believed that such capital will prove more than ordinarily remunera- 
tive; it is therefore proposed to form a reserve fund out of a fourth share of 
the profits, and as soon as this amounts to 10,000/, to form another esta- 
blishment in another of our West Indian colonies. 

‘* The promoters of this company are five, some of whom have long re- 
sided in the West Indies, and there, as well as here, incurred great expenses 
of time, labour, and money, in order to ascertain with certainty the facts 
necessary to the successful prosecution of the undertaking. They do not 
ask remuneration out of capital, but lay claim to a fourth share of the net 
profits, after all other labourers have been fairly remunerated and 5 per cent 
paid to the capitalists.”’ 

Messrs. Tyndal and Frankland have just made a successful ascent of Mont 
Blane, On the 21st August, these two English savants reached the summit, 
where they placed their tent of india-rubber on the south side, and prepa 
to pass the night, with the intention of returning at ten o'clock the followin 
morning, which they accordingly did. Thus these two gentlemen sojourn 
on the summit of Mont Blane for the space of twenty hours, with their three 
guides and seven porters. Thus this hazardous ——, which was the 
first attempt of the kind which has been made, was happily crowned with 
success. The party suffered from violent attacks of headache, exactly ree 
sembling sea-sickness in their effects, and from which none of them were 
exempt.—Journal de Geneve. 

The aurora borealis which was seen at Paris and in England on the 28th 
ultimo was also visible in other parts of Europe, and especially at Rome; 4 
curious circumstance from its being so far south. 
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BOOKS. 


TUSCANY IN 1849 AND IN 1859, 

To plead for Tuscany in the present crisis of her fate, is a task 
for which Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope is peculiarly qualified 
by the bent of his studies as well as by the observant habits im- 
posed on him by his professional engagements during the last 
eighteen years. For a great part of that time he has resided in 
Florence, and his letters to the Atheneum and other journals 
have done much to foster English sympathy with the cause of 
Italy by their careful portraiture of her social and intellectual 
life in these days; whilst his ‘‘ Youth of Catherine de Medicis” 
and his “ Decade of Italian Women” give evidence of the pains 
he has taken to read her present condition, capabilities, and as- 
pirations by the light of her past history. His object in the work 
now under our hands has been to put the case of Tuscany fairly 
before the English reader for judgment. He has been an eye- 
witness of her last two revolutions, that of 1849 and that of 1859. 
He narrates with judicial impartiality the faults and follies that 
marred the first, and the admirable avoidance of them that dis- 
tinguishes the second; and having felt what damning evidence 
was borne by the acts of ’49 against the capabilities of the 
Italians for realizing their political aspirations, he is bold to 
ask, what is not due to a nation which has made within the 
space of ten years an amount of national progress truly unex- 
ampled ? 

ne is precisely because the difference between the Tuscany of 1849 and 
that of 1859 has been so surprisingly, so wonderfully great, that the highest 
hopes may fairly be entertained for its future destinies. A people which 
could so accept, and so read the lesson to be found in its humiliation and 
discomtiture, and could in the space of ten years so profit by it, must have in 
it qualities capable of reaching a high degree of social civilization. 

“Are these qualities and capabilities, and the aspirations which nomi- 
nally and necessarily arise from them, to be crushed by the despotic appli- 
cation of overwhelming foreign force? We are assured that such is to be 
the case. Those who assume to declare the intentions of the imperial pos- 
sessors of troops, who are willing to fire on their people, tell us that so it is 
to be. A little nation which has shot sofar ahead of the divine-right phase 
of social civilization that its native soldiers are good for fighting only against 
a foreign enemy is to be forced back at the bayonet’s point, it 1s calmly 
stated, to that lower level still occupied by nations whose brute force is as 
infinitely greater as their worship of, and trust in, it are more entire. Al- 
ready we are taunted with the utter failure of hopes built on the faith that 
right may prevail over might in this diplomate-ruled world. 

**It may be so. 

“It may be that Europe is yet further from the dawn than those who 
stand the highest, and are most anxiously looking out for it, have supposed. 
Yet still, even at the date appended to this page, I do not, will not, believe 
it. I know that the day must shortly come—I think that it has already 
dawned—when a_ nation mnie cannot be forced back, protesting, 
struggling, writhing, under the ignoble yoke it has spurned from off its 
neck. 

“But if such hopes are premature—if it be necessary to speak to such as 
deem them vain utopian dreams, and know only that 100,000 bayonets are 
more powerful than 10,000; and if it were possible that a word of warning 
could reach the brain of such—they might be told (and I write with the 
most solemn conviction of the certainty of what I say)—they might be told 
that this great wrong will not be accomplished without encountering an 
amount of resistance, and occasioning consequences of a kind they probably 
little dream of. The worm, we know, will turn ; and there is no uglier foe 
to deal with than he who has suffered wrong till he has been driven to de- 
spair of the existence of right. 

“Tt will be a mistake—involving such disasters as Europe has on some 
three or four not wholly dissimilar occasions witnessed, and still re- 
members with a shudder—to calculate much at present on the reputation 
for endurance of a people who, not perhaps for nothing, look daily on that 








great masterpiece of theirmighty countryman which represents the weak- | 


ling David in triumph over his giant foe.” 

Undismayed by M. Louis Blanc’s terrible exposure of his in- 
capacity to report truly events passing uncer his nose, Lord Nor- 
manby has made himself the traducer of the bloodless Tuscan re- 
volution of April 27, and has made a series of statements in the 
House of Lords respecting it, every one of which Mr. Trollope 
shows to be destitute of foundation. Falsehood in all its grades, 
from quibbling and sophistry to downright lying and perjury, is 
an indispensable adjunct of Austrian policy, and poor Lord Nor- 


manby has suffered himself to be made the dupe and the tool of | 


Grand Ducal mendacity. He has alleged that the Tuscan army 
was bribed, and that the Marquis Bartolomei received money from 
France or Piedmont, and scattered it amongst the people. 
Trollope proves that these charges are wholly untrue. Lord Nor- 
manby dochened that the safety of the Grand Ducal family was 


‘* This statement, when read at Florence in the newspaper report of his 
Lordship’s speech, caused very great surprise and endian indignation. 
The latter feeling, however, limited itself to accusations against his Lordship 
of indiscretion in making grave assertions in his place in Parliament re- 
specting important matters, of which he was evidently singularly ill-in- 
formed. It was felt that the word of an English gentleman was sufficient 
guarantee for at least his own belief in what he stated. But when subse- 
quently the reprint of the speech in a pamphlet, with notes, came to Flo- 
rence ; and the Italians read there his Lordship’s confirmation of his own 
statement by adducing the testimony of the late Crown Prince of Tuscany, 
who had told him that there existed no such document as that which had 
been cited to prove the Duke’s intention of firing on the people, it was felt 
either that his Lordship’s trust in princes was par trop naive, or else that he 
was laughing at them. His Lordship’s own word was good for his own impres- 
sion of the facts, however erroneous. But to adduce the testimony of an 
Archduke, and in his own cause, too! It was like an honest, though mis- 
taken witness, at the Old Bailey, calling for one of the professional gentle- 
men with straws in their shoes outside the court to come and support his 
testimony. 

” Lord Normanby may now convince himself that his Imperial Highness 
was wittingly deceiving him with false statements, when he asserted that 
no such paper as the much-talked-of ‘orders’ was in existence. And the 
reader may see that beyond all possibility of doubt, the Grand Duke had 
organized a " for firing on his city and people. For the documents in 
question will be found printed in extenso, both in the original and literally 
translated into English, in an appendix at the end of this volume. The 
present writer has himself carefully read the original documents, and 
pledges himself to their conformity with the copies here given. 

** A report made to the provisional government, which was established 
immediately after the Duke’s departure, by one of the officers who was pre- 
sent, when it was attempted to cause the orders to be put in execution, will 
also be found in the appendix. 

** Rectifying, then, Lord Normanby’s account of this episode in the revo- 
lution, by the aid of these documents, the narrative of what took place 
within the Pitti and its dependencies may be resumed as follows : 

** While the Grand Duke was, as we have seen, sending for the Marchese 
Lajatico, and awaiting his arrival at the palace, the Grand Ducal family, 
with the exception of the sovereign himself, and his eldest son, went from 
the Pitti Palace to the fortress of Belvedere. The statement in Lord Nor- 
manby’s speech, that they returned thither, is unintelligible. They had 
previously been residing as usual in the Pitti. 

** The time of this visit is ascertained by Lieutenant Angiolini’s report 
to have been about half-past nine. The Duke's message reached the Mar- 
chese Lajatico at nine. 

** Now, the position of the Belvedere fortress, otherwise called the 
Fortezza di San Giorgio, with regard to the Pitti Palace, is this. Im- 
mediately behind the palace, and surrounding it on all sides, except the 
front, which looks on the city, are the gardens of Boboli, open to the public 
on Sundays and Thursdays, but closed on other days. The 27th of April, 
of which we are speaking, was a Wednesday. And the gardens were a 
solitude, broken only by the members of the Grand Ducal household and 
the gardeners. Immediately behind the Pitti the ground begins to rise, 
and the gardens, hanging on the steep hill sides, run up all the way to the 
city wall, which crests the top of the hill, and to the Belvedere fort, which 
tops the highest point of it. There is a portal by which the fortress is ac- 
cessible from the outside of the city wall, but it opens on a very remote and 
solitary part of the country, to be reached only by mounting a hill too steep 
for wheels, and this gate is, I believe, altogether condemned. There is also 
another gate by which the fortress communicates with the city, and through 
which the necessary communication of the garrison is carried on. But this 
door also opens on an extremely remote and obseure corner of the city, at 
the top of a hill reached only by a long cul-de-sac street, too steep for 
wheel traftie. Most assuredly there was no crowd, and in all probability no 
living soul in front of this gate of the Belvedere on the occasion in ques- 
tion. What gates then were those which the Grand Duke's family, as Yord 
Normanby says, ordered to be closed against the mob? The gates by which 
they themselves, coming from the Pitti, had entered, open on the peaceful 
and pleasant solitudes of Boboli. But not only was there no mob outside 
any of the gates of the Belvedere, there was none, as has been shown, at 
any time of the day on that side of the Arno; and at the hour in question, 
the decent gathering of quiet folk, who have been described as waiting the 
Duke's decision in front of the Pitti, were not yet there. 

‘* There was no mob, small or great, threatening or otherwise ; the popu- 
lace were all elsewhere, and there never was a more unfounded assertion 
than that the safety of the Ducal family was threatened.” 

It was not the fault of the Grand Duke and his family that the 
indiscriminate massacre which they had planned was not perpe- 
trated. 

‘* While the Grand Duke and his eldest son therefore awaited at the 
valace the result of the negotiations opened with the people through the 
Marchese Lajatico, his second son Carlo, who was Colonel of the Artillery, 
went with the rest of the family across the quiet Boboli gardens to Belve- 
dere, There the young colonel called Lieutenant Angiolini into Major 
Mori’s office, and then ordered the latter to open the sealed paper, ‘ contain- 
ing the arrangements emanating from the Commander-in-Chief’—or 
literally, ‘from the bureau of the Commander-in-Chief’—‘ which paper 


| existed in the care of the commandant of the fort, to be read in case of 


Mr, | 


) inquired respecting the supply of ammunition in the magazine, ordered the 


alarm.’ The paper was accordingly read, and the Archduke, having first 


| officer, who makes the report, to hold himself at the orders of the com- 


threatened by a mob on the morning of the 27th of April; Mr. | 


Trollope asserts of his own knowledge that the popular leaders had 
determined to leave the Grand Duke perfectly free to make up his 
mind whether or not he would accept the terms offered by the na- 
tion, and that no appearance of a menace, or exhibition of physical 
force, was allowed to interfere with the calmness and spontaneity 
of his deliberations. Such was the prudence, and it might al- 
most be said, delicacy of the leaders, and such the docile good 
sense of the people, that the latter most scrupulously abstained 
during the whole of that day from approaching the Pitti Palace. 
_Lord Normanby is not less unfortunate in his denials than in 
his assertions. He stated that he had heard “a report that the 
Grand Duke had organized a plan of firing on his subjects; but 
there was not, from beginning to end, one word of truth in it. 
The whole story arose from the fact that when the safety of the 
Ducal family was threatened, they returned to the fortress of Bel- 
vedere, and gave orders to have the gates closed against the mob.” 
Mr. Trollope observes in reply :— 
* Tuse i j r y is y Chaps 
a + A 1849 and in 1859. By T. Adolphus Trollope. Published by Chay 


man 


| that plan into execution. 


mandant of the fortress, to go to the battery and there await ulterior orders. 

‘It is proved, therefore, beyond the possibility of doubt or denial, not 
only that * the Grand Duke had organized a plan of firing on his subjects,’ 
but that it was his wish and intention—or at least that of his son—to put 
The military organization of this plan in its 
details; the position to be taken up by the batteries; the calmness and 
regularity enjoined on the soldiers when firing, one file on each side of a 
street, into the opposite windows, on the families of the citizens, for fear of 
wasting their ammunition ; the orders to afford all respectable inhabitants, 


| ‘ such as functionaries and placeholders under Government,’ an opportunity 





of retiring with them toa place of safety; all this may be read in the 
documents Nos. 1, 2, and 3, of the appendix. Further, if any doubt remain 
on the mind of any person whether it were really the intention of the 
Archduke, that the orders for firing on the people should be forthwith put 
in execution, the reply made by Lieutenant Angiolini to his Highness, and 
the rejoinder of the latter, are on record to prove the fact beyond the pos- 
sibility of eavil :— 

““*T answered him—Highness, permit me to speak to you frankly and 
loyally. The measures which have just been read cannot be carried into 
etfect, because the troops will not fire on the people. Highness, you and 


all the royal family have been deceived hitherto by those who have made 
you believe the contrar 

“ To which the ‘Arch 
of us!’ 


iduke rejoins—‘ E Noi!’ ‘ And what is to become 
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“ Organized a plan of firing on his subjects! why it was the trust in 
which they had lived! ‘ You have been made to believe all this time,’ says 
the officer, driven by the extraordinary stress of circumstances into speaking 
truth to an Seapariel Highness, ‘ that your troops would on command fire 
on the people. You have been decsivel, for they will not doit.’ And the 
young prince, though not arrived at adult vears, yet having learned among 
the first and most unchangeably normal of the laws surrounding him, the 
position of an Austrian Archduke among Italian subjects, and the conditions 
of such an existence, exclaims, ‘ What, then, is to become of us!’ 

Tuscany has in the last ten years, and above all in the last 
four months, given the most signal proofs of her capacity for 
freedom, as well as of her invincible hatred for the Austrian yoke. 
It is for Europe to determine whether a people who have done so 
much to earn their freedom, and have ale such unparalleled 
moral progress in so short a time, shall be again reduced by brute 
force into the condition of a satrapy under the most brutalising 
empire in Europe. 


“But rumours come to the little Apennine nation from this and the other | 


quarter of Europe, professing to settle the question of her future destiny, 
without the pretence even of a reference to her own intentions on the sub- 
ect :—‘ Tuscany is to be restored to her legitimate sovereign.’ Be it so. 


In any case, Europe will find herself mistaken greatly, if imagining that 
she has to deal with the Tuscany of ten years ago, she thinks that this 
Italian people can be quietly, and consistently with her own peace, handed 
over to this or that possessor in so simple a manner. Whether it is likely, 
above all, that she will, unless by such violent coercion as must disturb the 
tranquillity of all Europe, consent to be resaddled with the Austrian en- 


cumbrance she has just thrown off, may be judged by the following mani- | 


festo, taken from the Government organ, the Monitore of the 2lst of July. 
The present writer is able to assure the English reader that he may receive 
it with all confidence as the expression of the national sentiments and the 
national will. 

**Yes! Tuseany is arming herself; and is right in doing so, because she 
has to drive off the worst of enemies,—him who was beaten at Solferino, if 
he should attempt to mount the throne of Tuscany. But this arming does 
not mean having recourse to a general levy, as certain creatures of the late 
dynasty have spread abroad. Tuscany has men in arms against such an 
enemy without a levy. She has her army. She will shortly have her na- 
tional guard. Ifneed were, she would have all her inhabitants in arms. 
The war-drum would be the bell of every church tower. Let the 
cities arm themselves; and when the tocsin shall sound from the 
belfry, let the peasantry also rise in arms. Let them arm them- 
selves with scythes, and every other weapon, that their most just in- 
dignation can suggest—the indignation of an Italian people, which scorns 
to receive as its sovereign the defeated of Solferino. Of this let Europe be 
well assured. A nation civilized as Tuscany is, will not endure the outrage 
that would be inflicted on her, by sending to reign over her, him who but 
yesterday was audaciously standing by the side of the Emperor of Austria in 
arms against this country.’ 

“No, it will hardly be, I think, that Europe will attempt to reimpose 
the late Austrian dynasty by force on Tuscany; that she will not do so with- 
out repenting it, I am sure.” 


PROVERBS OF ALL NATIONS,* 

Porvtar failacies and popular wisdom form the bulk of the pro- 
verbial philosophy of all ages. This differs considerably from that 
novel by Mr. Tupper to the evangelical ladies of our day, and 
which has no chance of living longer than they. The genuine 
proverbs of a nation embody the common experience of things 
common to all, in a humorous, allusive, or descriptive sentence. 
The humour—that quality in the form which excites a smile— 
differs according to the peculiarities of each nation ;—the form, 
whether metaphorical or matter of fact, also differs according to 
the national differences ; but the subject matter itself is essentially 
the same in all national proverbs concerning the things which are 
general to mankind. For instance, concerning Love and Marriage, 
Friendship, Children, Friends, Fortune, &c.; the bulk of every 
civilized community, ancient or modern, Christian or Pagan, have 
always come to the same prudential conclusions. But the modern 
Englishman differs from the Greek or Roman in the expression of 
these settled conclusions—and the Italian from the Chinese. The 
satirical element which predominates in the form of most proverbs 
is various as the national humours ;—in some it is light and plea- 
sant, in others grim and sardonic, in some bitter and rancorous, 
in others contemptuous. 

The classification and comparison of proverbs implies great 
knowledge of this kind of literature. In the volume before us we 
find that such knowledge has been well exercised. It is not dis- 
played so as to excite the astonishment of a reader that ‘one 
small head should carry all” the author knows about the wise 
saws of our ancestors ; but it is used so as to give the reader ample 
means of studying their concentrated opinions on most mundane 
matters. Mr. Kelly has felt the great defect of a book of pro- 
verbs compiled in the ordinary way, viz., that no man can read it. 
It is almost like attempting to read through the columns of a die- 
tionary. There is no natural coherence ; and like unstrung pearls, 
the best proverbs slip away from you for want of a string to keep 
them together in the mind. Mr. Kelly has devised a means of 
obviating this difficulty to some extent. We have read many 
consecutive pages of his volume with pleasure and profit. His 
plan is a good one. He has taken English or rather British 
proverbs as the ground-work. These he has classed according to 
their subjects. After each is inserted some necessary explanation 
or some interesting and illustrative comment—often correcting old 
standing errors. At the bottom of the page are printed the va- 
rious foreign proverbs which correspond with the English one 
cited. By this means you see at a glance the various forms or 
moulds of expression into which the experience of each nation has 
run and preserved itself for posterity to repeat and verify. For 
example, at the beginning of the section on Natural Character, we 
have as follows— 


_* Proverbs of all Nations, compared, explained, and illustrated. 
Kelly. Published by Kent and Co. 
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“* What's bred in the bone will never be out of the flesh.—What is innate 
is not to be eradicated by force of education or self-discipline ; these may 
modify the outward manifestations of a man’s nature, but not transmute 
that nature itself. What belongs to it ‘ lasts to the grave’ (Italian), The 
ancients had several proverbs to the same purpose, such as this one, which 
is found in Aristophanes—‘ You will never make a crab walk straight for- 
wards’—and this Latin one, which is repeated in several modern languages : 
* The wolf changes his coat, but not his disposition ;’—he turns grey with 
age. The Spaniards say he ‘loses his teeth, but not his inclinations.’ 
* What is sucked in with the mother’s milk runs out in the shroud’ (Spanish). 
Tlorace’s well-known line,— 

* Naturam expellas furea tamen usque recurret ’"— 
‘Though you cast out nature with a fork, it will still return’—has very 
much the air of a proverb versified. The same thought is better expressed 
in a French line which has acquired proverbial currency :— 

* Chassez le naturel, il revient au galop.’ 

‘Drive away nature, and back it comes at a gallop.’ This line is very com- 
monly attributed to Boileau, but erroneously. The author of it is Chau- 
lieu (°°). The Orientals ascribe to Mahomet the saying, ‘ Believe, if thou 
wilt, that mountains change their places, but believe not that men change 
their dispositions.’ ’’ 


The proverbs collected by Mr, Kelly on the subject of marriage, 


- he A me . 8°. | its antecedents and consequences umerous, and some of 
ut possibly we may differ, says Tuscany, as to the legitimacy in question. | s antecedents and conse a — ° 


them are not a little curious. Such, for instance, is this Spanish 
one—* The bacon of paradise for the married man that has not 
repented.” Does not this seem to point at some Spanish tradition 
analogous to the custom of Dunmow? Of the English adage, 
‘* Better wed over the mixon than over the moor,” we have the 
following explanation :— 

** The mixon is the heap of manure in the farmyard. The proverb means 
that it is better not to go far from home in search of a wife—advice as old 
as the Greek poet Hesiod, who has a line to this effect : ‘Marry, in prefer- 
ence to all other women, one who dwells near thee.’ But a more specific 
meaning has been assigned to the English proverb by Fuller, and after him 
by Ray and Disraeli. They explain it as being a maxim peculiar to 
Cheshire, and intended to dissu: de candidates for matrimony from taking 
the road to London, which lies over the moorland of Staffordshire. ‘ This 
local proverb,’ says Disraeli, ‘ is a curious instance of provincial pride, per- 
haps of wisdom to induce the | of that county to form intermarriages, 
to prolong their own ancient families and perpetuate ancient friendships 
between them.’ This is a mistake, for the Ep eey- is not peculiar to 
Cheshire, or to any part of England, Scotland has it in this shape :— 
Better woo o'er midden nor o'er moss, And in Germany they give the same 
advice, and also assign a reason for it, saying, ‘ Marry over the mixon, and 
you will know who and what she is.’ The same principle is expressed in 
different forms in other languages, e. g., *‘ Your wife and your nag get from 
a neighbour’ (Italian). ‘ He that goes far to marry goes to be deceived or 
todeceive’ (Spanish). The politic Lord Burleigh seems to have regarded 
this ‘ going far to deceive’ as a_very proper thing to be done for the ad- 
vancement of a man’s fortune. In his * Advice to his Son’ he says, ‘ If thy 
estate be good, match near home and at leisure; if weak, far off and 
quickly.’ There is an ugly cunning in that word quickly. Burleigh’s ad- 
Vice is quite in the spirit of the French fortune hunter’s adage, ‘ In mar- 
riage cheat who can.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Don't buy a pig ina poke” leads to the mention of some 
curious pegien tacts :— Roe? : 

“A poke is a pouch or bag. This word, which is still current in the 
northern counties of England, corresponds to the French poche, as ‘ pocket’ 
does to the diminutive pochette. Bouge and bougette are other forms of the 
same word ; and from these we get ‘ budget,’ which, curiously enough, has 
gone back from us to its original ownere with a newly-acquired meaning, 
for the French Minister of Finance presents his annual Budget like our own 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The French say, ‘ Acheter chat en poche :’ 
‘To buy a cat in a poke,’ or game bag; and the meaning of that proverb is 
explained by this other one, ‘To buy a cat for a hare.’ So also the Dutch, 
the Italian, &e. The pig of the English proverb is chosen for the sake of 
the alliteration at some sacrifice of sense.” 

‘In for a penny, in for a pound,” “ Over shoes, over boots,” 
and the like, hess many equivalents which may be used either as 
encouragements to the ‘ facilis descensus Averni,” or as warnings 
against it. é 

““*There is nothing like being bespattered for making one defy the 
slough’ (French). These proverbs are as true in their physical as in their 
moral application. Persons who. have ventured a little way will venture 
further. Persons whose characters are already sullied will not be very care- 
ful to preserve them from further discredit. When Madame de Cornuel 
remonstrated with a court lady on certain improprieties of conduct, the 
latter exclaimed, ‘ Eh! madame, laissez-moi jouir de ma mauvaise réputa- 
tion’ (** Do let me enjoy the benefit of my bad reputation’’)., ‘ Itis the 
first shower that wets’ (Italian). ‘It is all the same whether a man has 
both legs in the stocks or one’ Ricaml, Honest Launce ‘ would have one 
that would be a dog indeed, to be as it were a dog in all things.’”’ 

The adage, ‘ Quod volumus facile credimus” remains to this 
day a monopoly of the learned classes. The abstract form in 
which its import is clothed unfits it for the taste of proverbial 
philosophers, who delight in sensuous imagery; but its spirit is 
well expressed in the popular saying, ‘‘ As the fool thinks, the 
bell tinks,” which we find explained thus :— 

‘* We are all prone to interpret facts and tokens in accordance with our 
own inclinations and habits of thought. It was not the voice of the bells 
that first inspired young Whittington with hopes of attaining civic honours ; 
it was because he had conceived such hopes already that he was able to hear 
so distinctly the words, ‘Turn again, Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of 
London.’ ~‘People muke the bells say whatever they have a mind’ 
(French). In a Latin sermon on widowhood by Jean Raulin, a monk of 
Cluny of the fifteenth century, there is astory which Rabelais has told again 
in his own way. Raulin’s version is this :— Pudi 

‘4 widow consulted her parish priest about her entering into a second 
marriage. She told him she stood in need of a helpmate and protector, and 
that her journeyman, for whom she had taken a fancy, was industrious and 
well acquainted with her late husband’s trade. * Very well, said the priest, 
‘you had better marry him.’ ‘And yet’ rejoined the widow, Iam afraid 
to do it, for who knows but I may find ~ servant become my master ?’ 
‘Well, then,’ said the priest, ‘don’t have him.’ ‘But what shall I do? 
said the widow; ‘the business left me by my poor dear departed husband 
is more than I can manage by myself.’ ‘Marry | him, then,’ said 
the priest. ‘Ay, but suppose he turns out a scamp, said the widow : 
‘he may get hold of my property, and run through it all,’ ‘Don’t have 
him,’ said the priest. Thus the dialogue went on, the priest always peeeas 
in the last opinion expressed by the widow, until at length, seeing t nat er 
mind was actually made up to marry the journeyman, he told her to con- 
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sult the church bells, and they would advise her best what todo. The bells 
were rung, and the widow heard them distinctly say, ‘do take your man; 
do take your man.’ Accordingly she went home and married him forthwith ; 
but it was not long before he thrashed her soundly, and made her feel that 
instead of his mistress she had become his servant. Back she went to the 
iest, cursing the hour when she had been credulous enough to act upon 
is advice. ‘Good woman,’ said he, ‘I am afraid you did not rightly un- 
derstand what the bells said to you.’ He rang them again, and then the 
r woman heard clearly, but too late, these warning words: ‘ Do not take 
roa do not take him.’ ’ 

Mr. Kelly remarks in his preface that in many instances pro- 
verbs ‘‘ have helped to preserve the memory of events, manners, 
usages, and ideas, some of which have left little other record of 
their existence.” The double noe which seems to be in- 
volved in the proverb, ‘Save a thief from the gallows, and he 
will be the first to cut your throat,” is a case in point. The ob- 
vious moral here implied is the ingratitude of the vicious; but 
along with this there seems to have gone a ——— dread 
of occult influences. Mr. Kelly illustrates this by the following 
extract from a Belgian newspaper, the Constitutionnel of Mons, of 
July 4, 1856 :— 

“* The day before yesterday a man hanged himself at Wasmes. Another 
man chanced to come upon him before life was extinct, and cut him down 
in a state of insensibility. Presently up came some women, who clamor- 
ously protested against the rashness, not of the would-be suicide, but of his 
rescuer, and assured the latter that his only chance of escaping the dangers 
to which his imprudent humanity exposed him was to hang the poor 
wretch up again. The man was so alarmed that he was actually proceeding 


to do as they advised him, when fortunately the burgomaster arrived just in | a “ ’ : 4 
7 : i. J | which our ‘‘ work and actions have reference,” and without which 


| the author roundly asserts, ‘there could be no self-sacrifice.” 


time to prevent that act of barbarous stupidity.’ 

‘This incident will at once remind the reader of the wreck scene in The 
Pirate. Mordaunt Merton is hastening to save Cleveland, when Bryce Snails- 
foot thus remonstrates with him :—‘ Are you mad? You that have lived 
sae lang in Zetland to risk the saving of a drowning man? Wot ye not, 
if you bring him to life again, he will be sure to do you some capital in- 
jury? 

Although we do not suppose that many persons would read 
through this volume at once, we feel sure that every one who 
begins it will desire to read it to the end. ‘This is not to be pre- 
dicated of any other book of National Proverbs we know, and is 
owing entirely to the amount of cultivated thought and sensible 
comment which the compiler has put into his work. In fact, he 





has made himself a readable author on an unreadable though im- | 


portant subject. He is alive to the fact that the shrewdness and 
worldly wisdom of the unlearned classes is represented properly 
in the pithy, strong sentences which are stereotyped among them, 
and the accuracy of which no one among them presumes to ques- 
tion. There seems a sort of divine right in a proverb to rank as 
a truth ; when, in most cases, it is only one side of a truth which 
it enunciates—or only a very low standard of virtue which it sets 
up. This is inevitably the case. We must remember that for 
the most part the proverbs of a nation are not made by its nobles, 
its great moralists, or its religious leaders. They spring up in the 

reat mass of the people who think little, and are not given to 

rawing nice distinctions; but are rough and ready at reasoning 
from what they know. The excellence of a proverb consists not 
in’ its absolute truth but its strong vulgar expression of that 
portion of truth most obvious to the vulgar mind, 


MAN AND HIS DWELLING PLACE,* 


| suffering is more to be feared than sinning? 


TERE is much which is incontrovertibly true in this well-written | 


book. The author’s great aim seems to be to establish these pro- 
positions, namely :—I, That nature is not as we feel and perceive 
it. il, That man’s present so-called life is deadness, ILI. That 
the defective state of our perceptions causes our feeling not to cor- 
respond with the truth of things. IV. That science has done 
much—not to enlarge our purblind notion of things—but to cor- 
rect our errors, and make us feel the measure of our blindness. 
V. That the death from which Christ redeems us is our present 
state of life; and that Heaven will be the only real life. 

The greater part of these views will not strike the reader as 
being so novel as they seem to the writer. They sublic, on the 
contrary, no small section of Christian philosophy. ‘The error he 
chiefly makes is to lay down as held by society one or two phases 
of belief often limited to sundry ramifications of collateral tenet, 
forming certainly a{very unsound and vulnerable canon of faith, 
but to which perhaps very few reflective persons ever subscribed. 

The pn passages will sufficiently illustrate what we 
mean, and afford a fair specimen, though not the most favourable 
one, of the mode of argument pursued :— 

** There are two possible views which may be taken of the universe, con- 
formably with the appearance : two interpretations which may be put upon 
that which we perceive and are conscious of. We may think, as we have 
been accustomed to think, that nature is a* dead inert} entity, subject to 
mere passive law, with one being of spiritual capacities and endowments, 
and he mysteriously failing, sinning, evil, falling short of all that he should 
be. The one being, worthy to be called a Being, marred and lost, and evil. 
No true life except in man, and in him so strangely spoilt. 

** Or, we may think nature perfect in spiritual life. An universe full of 
being that is true being, with no flaw, with no defect; but in respect to 
man this being wanting. Man the one defective thing. Not that the uni- 
verse is imperfect by his defect, marred by his failure. That is part of its 
life. Only in respect to him is there defect, only relative, not absolute. 
He is what he is, because life is to be given to him ; his consciousness, his 
work, his action, have reference to a life that is to be bestowed. Viewed in 
relation to man there is defect. But man’s defect must be—must be for 
this human love, for this human life. Without this inert consciousness self- 
sacrifice could not be, and in self-sacrifice is creature life. Man is to have 
true being ; his deadness is made conscious, as it were, to himself, that he 
may be delivered from it. Therefore he feels it to be in all that he per- 
ceives—therefore the spiritual world is a dead world to him, the universe is 
80 mean, and he so lofty. 


* Man and his Dwelling Place. An Essay towards the Interpretation of Nature. 
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,*** According to our conceptions there is a rightness in nature, but that 
rightness has no worth; man has worth, but he is wrong. Surely we are 
right in feeling this to be a dark and painful mystery. But where have we 
learnt that it is true? What evidence, what ground, what right have we 
to assume it? That is the amen age that is what is felt by us. If it be 
so painful a mystery, why believe it, when it rests only on the assurance 
that we cannot be mistaken, and has no evidence but that we feel it so> 
For if we be wrong, we must feel wrongly ; if even we be only ignorant, we 
must think wrongly. We do not rely on such reasons, on such evidence 
respecting the simplest and most ordinary circumstance. Our feelings are 
of no weight unless we know and consider also our own condition, and our 
relation to that which is their cause. Why should we act against all expe- 
rience and all reason, and assume that our impressions are correct while we 
are ignorant, that we can know without the means of knowing? Why ex- 
plain instead of investigating when our explanation fills the world with 
gloom? The evidence on which we take for granted that the universe is 
such as we think it, would not avail to establish the very slightest fact in 
our daily life: viz., that it seems so to us, without our having learnt or 
imagined whether there were any circumstances affecting the mode in 


” 


which it seems to us, 

Instead of only two possible ways in which men may, and do, 
view the universe, their number is legion. Scarcely two men would 
agree on all the articles of faith the author has marshalled in his 
second category of possible creeds. We are at a loss to under- 
stand why he imputes to the holders of either syntagma—the one 
a belief “that nature is a dead inert entity subject to mere 
passive law,” (which is very like a contradiction in terms, for that 
law which subjugates nature can scarcely be inactive,)—the 
other “ an inert consciousness” of the life to be bestowed, and to 


This looks vastly like a very active principle and motive, and the 
exact antithesis of ‘‘inertness.” We believe that, striking out 
the word ‘ inert,” the gist of the Jatfer part of this passage re- 
presents very nearly what the bulk of Christians hold already. 

In speaking of death the author says: 

‘* But when we are seeking to understand the Bible, what does it matter 
what we think is life, what we think death must be? The sole question is, 
what does that book speak of as life, what does ¢¢ term death? Using its 
words consistently with themselves, nothing ean exceed the simplicity of its 
statements. For are they not summed up in this: that Christ has died for 
men that they may be saved from death, and that believing in Him they 
shall have life? What affirmation can be plainer, if we remember that the 
same testimony has aftirmed that men are dead? Christ has died to save 
men from the death in which they are. The same men that proclaim the 
sacrifice of Christ, to obtain life for man, proclaim his present death, The 
two statements are integral portions of one whole. To separate them is to 
distort and to destroy. 

** We have been regarding the death from which Christ saves as temporal, 
as a thing which may be postponed. But it is eternal; it has relation to 
man’s actual being, not to changing circumstances, All our embarrassment 
has arisen from our not having been able to perceive that this is death, that 
man is now and truly dead: from bending all the words which declare it 
into another meaning. Some have said, the death is future, man is con- 
demned to die, in danger of dying ; some, it is a figure; some, it is a death 
indeed, in a spiritual sense, but different from that true death of misery 
which is to ensue hereafter. But all these opinions have had one basis : 
inability to believe that this state, which men like so well, could be the 
death spoken ofin such terms of awe. From the death of man has come this 
thought; the saddest fruit, the most convincing proof, of the very death 
that is denied. For what is it we are saying, but even this, that mere 
wickedness, mere self-indulgence, merely being alienated from God, is not 
worthy to be called death, unless there be misery conjoined with it; that 
In that speaks the death of 
man, it needs no more words to prove it: that is death which makes man 
fear suffering more than sinning.” 

We must say that this view of the sort of death from which 
Christ rescues us is extremely fanciful. If we understand it, and 
it is the author's belief that such death is simply temporal life. 
If so it is also hell, for he seems to ignore any worse doom for the 


| wicked than a perpetuity of “ this life which men love so well.” 


We do not gather where it is to be perpetuated, The idea of any 
additional misery is distinctly repudiated: the state of the 


i . . bi ss . 
| damned is to consist solely of wickedness, self-indulgence, aliena- 





tion from God, and “ feur of suffering more than sinning,” thus 
excluding actual suffering further than we have it now. This is 
certainly a novel doctrine; and of the two, has far less Seriptural 
authority to support it than the growing belief that the fate of 
the wicked is annihilation. He should study Scripture more 


| carefully: he says in the chapter on “damnation,” that the words 


‘‘the worm that dieth not and the fire that is not quenched,” 
proves them not physical, and that they must be “ the devouring 
and consuming passions, consuming ever, and ‘ yet leaving un- 
consumed.” If the author will refer back from the 9th of St. 
Mark where he found these words to the parallel passage in the 
last chapter of Isaiah, he will find that the worm means the mag- 
got which preys on ‘‘ carcasses,” and is figurative only of putre- 
faction. We leave him to decide how far this comports with an 
‘*unconsuming”’ mental affection ! 

On the relation of science to religion this book expresses sounder 
views. It is a wholesale truth that true science is religion, and 
that “‘ the physical testifies of the spiritual.” It reveals even in 
our purblind use and partial glimpses of it, the darkness of our- 
selves, and the real beauty and harmony of nature ; could we but 
see it as it is, and love it as we should love it, if we knew it 
better. And very beautifully and truly does the author of this 
work say that it “is bound to us by ties so deop and tender, it is 
so high above us, stirs us with influences so mysterious, speaks to 
us in words so moving, sympathizes with us so truly, chides us so 
gently, so fervently inspires, or sternly warns, and holds out to 
us so bright a pattern, that it cannot be the slave of a mere dead 
necessity.” 

This book contains much that is true in theory, wise in warn- 
ing, and elevating in philosophy, but there is too much proneness 
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to arbitrary assertions, and too little regard to the actual opinions 
of men, and with which we apprehend the writer is too little con- 
yersant. The subject matter runs into a variety of topics, in- 
cluding several which are metaphysical, and on each of which 
an essay, by way of criticism, might be written. 





A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND.“ 

AFTER a more than usually severe disappointment in love—for he 
is a frequent sufferer by such accidents—our too susceptible Ox- 
onian fied to Ireland ‘“‘to banish his regret.” So at least he 
would have us believe, but we incline to think that to kiss the 
Blarney stone was his real object, as indeed the performance of 
that devotional ceremony was the crowning act of his pilgrimage. 
It is true that he took a most circuitous route to arrive at his des- 
tination ; but that is too shallow and stale an artifice to impose 
on any experienced observer. Everybody has seen some 
enamoured greenhorn performing similar gyrations, with the pal- 
pable design of finding himself quite accidentally by the side of 
the only person in the room of whose presence he had seemed 
elaborately unconscious. It is but justice to this wily Oxonian 
to admit that he is a very agreeable companion on the devious 
road by which he takes us from Dublin to Cork, via Connamara, 
He has fine animal spirits and a keen perception of the ludicrous, 
as well as a considerable fund of good sense and cultivated taste. 
He knows how to be serious or merry in season; in short, he 
writes like a gentleman, and his book is worthy of the admirable 
illustrations with which Mr. John Leech has adorned it. The 
very least of them, a tail-piece representing a sleeping pig, is 
worth the price of the volume. How we wish we could transfer 
some of them to our columns,—-that beautiful one, for instance, 
in which a young lady supplies the place of the absent statuc 
on a pyramidal stone staircase on top of Killiney Hill, her 
drapery fluttering in the breeze, and her slender figure relieved 
against the sea and the sky; or the pictorial embodiment of the 
following incident :— 

** Becoming acclimatised to the Outside Car, we began to enter into con- 
versation with the drivers, and found them, like all Irishmen, quaint and 
witty, though their humour, perhaps, does not lie so near the surface as it 
did before the Famine and Father Matthew. Our charioteer this evenin 
was eloquently invective against a London cab which preceeded us, and 
which he designated as ‘a baste of a tub.’ ‘Sure, gintlemen,’ said he, 
‘and I'm for th’ ould style intirely—it’s illigant. I tell ye whatit is, yer 
onners,’ (and he turned to us in impressive confidence, and pointed con- 
temptuously with his whip at the offending vehicle,) ‘I'd lep over the likes 
o’ that with this little mare;’ but we earnestly begged he would’nt,”’ 

No visitor to Dublin should miss seeing the beautiful Phenix 
Park. There is a granite obelisk there in honour of the Duke of 
Wellington, and, says the Oxonian— 

“The names of his great battles are graven on the obelisk, // @/er/oo 
being, of course, omitted. say ‘of course,’ because there is some thing so 
delightfully Irish in this small oversight, that it seems quite natural and 
appropriate: and I should as little dream of being surprised or vexed by it, 
as if in an Irish edition of Milion I could tind no * Paradise Lost.’ ”’ 

Tosce the Irish peasant in his primitive state, one should go to 
Connaught. Elsewhere he has been rapidly changing, since the 
termination of the great famine, into something much more com- 
fortable and respectable-looking than he was before, but not half 
so picturesque. The Claddagh, a fishing village in Galway, 
remains pretty nearly what it has always been. 

**The Englishman who desires a new sensation should pay a visit to the 
Claddagh. When we arrived, the men were at sea; but the women, in 
their bright red petticoats, descending half-way down the uncovered lez, 


their cloaks worn like the Spanish mantilla, and of divers colours, their | 
I 


headkerchiefs and hoods, were grouped among the old grey ruins where the 
fish-market is held, and formed a tableau not to be forgotten. Though 
their garments are torn, and patched, and discoloured, there is « graceful 
simple dignity about them which might teach a lesson to Parisian milliners ; 
and to my fancy the most becoming dress in all the world is that of a peasant 

irl of Connamara. Compare it, reader, with our present mode, and judge. 

ook at the two, sculptor, and say which you will carve? Say, when 
‘Santa Philomena’ is graved in marble, shall it be with flounces and hoops ? 
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No, whatever may be the wrongs of Ireland, no lover of the picturesque | 


and beautiful would wish to see her re-dressed (so far as the ladies are con- 
cerned—the gentlemen might be improved) ; no one would desire to see her 
mp girls in the tawdry bonnets and brass-eyed boots, which stultify the 
aces and cripple the feet of the daughters of our English labourers. 

** As to the origin of these Claddagh people, I am not not sufficiently ‘ up’ 
in ethnology, to state with analytical exactness the details of their descent ; 
but I should imagine them to be one-third Irish, one-third Arabian, and the 
other Zingaro, or Spanish gipsy. I thought that I recognized in one old 
lady an Ojibbeway chief, who frightened me a good deal in my childhood, 
but she had lost the expression of ferocity, and I was, perhaps, mistaken. 

“The men are all fishermen (very clumsy ones, according to Miss Mar- 
tineau, who talks about harpoons as if they were crochet-needles, in her in- 
teresting ‘ Letters from Ireland’); but they give up their cargoes to the 
women on landing, only stipulating that from the proceeds they may be sup- 
plied with a good store of drink and tobacco, and so get due compensation on 
the shore for their unvarying sobriety at sea. 

** They live (some 1500 souls in all) in a village of miserable cabins, the 
walls of mud and stone, and for the most part windowless, the floors damp 
and dirty, and the roofs a mass of rotten straw and weeds. The poultry 
mania—(and if it is not mania to give ten guineas for a bantam, in what 
does insanity consist?)—must be here at its height, for the cocks and 
hens roost in the parlour. But ‘the swells’ of the Claddagh are its pigs. 
They really have not only a ‘ landed expression,’ as though the place be- 
longed to them, but a supercilious gait and mien; and with an autocratic 
air, as though repeating to themselves the spirited verses of Mr, A. Selkirk, 
they go in and out, whenever and wherever they please. I saw one of them 
bold as the beast who upset Giotto, knock over a ittle child with his snout ; 
and I have a sad impression that the juvenine was whipped for interfering 
with the royal progress. * bd . 

Tt was codking-inr at one of the cabins, and a great variety of wearing 





apparel was hung out to dry. We could not discover a single article which 


* A Little Tour in Ireland. Being a Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connamara, 
Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, Glengarriff, Cork, &e. By an Oxonian, With Il- 
lustrations by John Leech. Published by Bradbury and Evans. 





at all resembled anything known to us, or which a schoolboy would have 
accepted for any part of his Faux. Nevertheless, one likes the people of 
the Claddagh ; they seem to be honest, industrious, and good-tempered, and 
they have, at least, one great virtue—like Lady Godiva, they are ‘ clothed 
on with chastity.’ Sir Francis Head, who had the best means of getting 
information from the police, and used them with his exhaustive energy, 
could not hear that there had ever been an illegitimate child born in the 
Claddagh. They never intermarry with strangers, and ‘ their marriages are 
generally preceded by an elopement,’ (vide the article on ‘Galway,’ in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ which one is surprised to find discoursing on 
such festive pleasantries,) ‘and followed by a boisterous merry-making.’” 

From Galway our traveller conducts us by way of Limerick 
and Killarney to Cork and the famous castle adjacent, of which 
the poet sings— 

“* There is a stone there, that whoever kisses, 
Oh, he never misses to grow eloquent ; 
*Tis he may clamber to a lady’s chamber, 
Or become a Member of Parliament. 
A clever spouter he'll sure to turn out, or 
An out-and-outer, to be let alone : 
Don’t hope to hinder him, or to bewilder him, 
Sure he’s a pilgrim from the Blarney Stone !”” 

** Now,” says the Oxonian, “ it is my conviction, primarily suggested by 
my own sensations, and subsequently confirmed by what I noticed in others, 
as I lingered on that ancient tower, that the majority of those who kiss the 
Blarney Stone, do wish and try to believe in it. We English have so 
scanty a stock of superstitions, and some of these so wanting in refinement 
and dignity, as, for instance, the ‘crossing out’ of an isolated magpie, the 
ejection of spilt salt over the left shoulder, deviations into the gutter to 
avoid a ladder, the mastication of pancakes upon Shrove Tuesday, and the 
like, that we are glad of any pretext for gratifying that innate love of the 
marvellous, which exists, more or less, in us all—aye, and will exist, until 
John Bright is Premier of England, and our Fairy Tales and Arabian Nights, 
and all our books of pleasant fiction are solemnly burnt at Oxford, before a 
Synod of costive Quakers.” 

There,—he might as well have made this confession at the be- 
ginning. He did go to Ireland to kiss the talismanice block, and 
small blame to him. A carman, with whom he soon afterwards 
conversed, assured him—and Irish carmen are good judges in 
such cases—that he had ‘brought away a dale o’ vartue from 
th’ ould stone atop o’ Blarney.” May it win for him a double 
first, and may the girl of his heart confess its soft influence. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Of the fourteen books on the subjoined list two only eall for immediate 
remark, Turoven Norway wirn A Kwarsack is a book which will 
interest all readers, and which should be carefully studied by those 
who intend to travel in Scandinavia. It abounds with practical in- 
structions, nowhere else to be found, which it will be very much for 
their a lvantage to follow. 

The author of Reaxrries or Pants Lore excuses himself for writing 
another book about a city which has been written about usque ad nau- 
seam, on the ground that his is not a new book on a hacknied subject, 
but one which he might have entitled, with truth, if not with grace, 
“ Realities—gencrally passed over in an Englishman's survey—of Paris 
Life.” 

Books. 
Through Norway witha Kuapsack. By W. Mattieu Williams. 
Realities of Paris Life. By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors,” &e, 
volumes 
A Tractate on Language. 
The Count de Ferbruck. 
volumes, 


Tu three 


By Gordon Willoughby James Gyll, Esq. 
By Henry Cooke, An Historical Romance. In two 
A Novel. 
Sau/: a Drama, in three parts. 

Tales from ** Blackwood.” Volume \ I. 

Gleig’s School Series. Natural History for Beginners. 
Schools and Families. By James Owen, 
wood engravings. 

Handbook of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
William Fison. 

A Guide to the Coast of Kent. 

A Guide to the Coast of Susser, 

1 Guide to the Coasts of Hants and Dorset, 

A Guide to the Coasts of Deron and Cornwail. 

The Biblical Reason Why 
Book for Biblical Students. 


Science.” 


Smugglers and Foresters. sy Mary Rosa Stuart Kettle. 


A Reading-Book for 
In two parts. Illustrated with 


By Mrs. 


By Mackenzie Walicott, M.A. 

By Mackenzie Walleott, M.A. 
By Mackenzie Walleott, M.A, 
By Mackenzie Walcott, M.A. 
a Family Guide to Scripture Readings and a Hand- 
By the Author of “ The Reason Why—General 


LITERARY NEWS. 

A considerable number of new works and new editions are announced 
for the coming season by Messrs. Longman and Co. The former com- 
prise a ** Seven Years’ Residence in the Great Deserts of North America,” 
in two volumes, by the Abbé Domenech; a work on Ceylon, also in two 
yolumes, by Sir J: Emerson Tennent ; a practical treatise on “ Faleonry, 
its Claims, History and Practice,” from the pen of Mr. G. E, Freeman, 

the “ Peregrine” of the Field newspaper,) and Captain F. H. Salvin ; 

a ‘Glossary of Mineralogy,” by Mr. H. W. Bristow; an English traus- 
lation of Palleske’s “ Life of Schiller,” in two volumes, by Lady Wal- 
lace (dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty, the Queen); and the 
third and concluding volume of Captain Brialmont’s “ Life of the Duke 
of Wellington,” by the Reverend G. R. Gleig. The last-named work, 
which is now in the press, will take up the history of the “ Iron Duke” 
from the Battle of Waterloo, representing him as ambassador, minister, 
and citizen. ? 

The same publishers promise, in their monthly trade circular, a cu- 
rious work, entitled ‘‘ Moral Emblems from Jacob Cats and Robert Far- 
ley, with Aphorisms, Adages, and Proverbs of all Nations: the Illustra- 
tions freely rendered from Designs found in Cats and Farley,” by Mr. 
John Leighton, F.S.A. The book is to be in one volume, square crown 
octavo, with sixty large illustrations on wood and numerous vignettes. 
These “Emblems” and other works of Dr. Jacob Cats, or Sir James 
Cats, as he is sometimes called, have for the last two hundred years been 
household books in Holland, and were well known also in England 
during the last century. Sir W. Beechey, in his Life of Reynolds, states 
that Sir Joshua’s “richest store was Jacob Cats’ Book of Emblems, 
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which his grandmother, a native of Holland, had brought with her from 
that country.” 

Mr. Moy Thomas, one of the contributors to the extinct Household 
Words, promises a collection of tales, written by him for that periodical, 
under the title “‘ When the Snow falls.” The same author is at pre- 
sent editing a new edition of the “Complete Works of Lady Wortley 
Montagu,” which will shortly be published by Mr. Bohn, 

Mr. F. W. Fairholt, whose interesting “ History of Tobacco” was 


lately reviewed in these columns, is preparing for publication a new and | 


cheaper edition of his ‘“‘ History of Costume in England,” with some 
extra illustrations. It is intended to be a complete history of dress from 
the earliest times to the close of the fifteenth century. 

Captain Drayton, of the Royal Artillery, announces a work to prove 
that “ Great Britain has been, and will be again, within the tropics.” 

Various rumours are current in respect to the offer made to Mr. Charles 
Dickens to give “ Readings” in the United States. The American 
Evening Post, a generally well-informed paper, asserts that “ the dis- 
tinguished author is under engagements to give sixty Readings, accord- 
ing to a pre-arranged programme, at various points, for the very 
reasonable remuneration of twenty-five thousand dollars cash at the 
start, and one-fourth of the net profits of the exhibition.” On the other 
side, the Publishers’ Circular as distinctly asserts the non-acceptance of 
the offer by Mr. Dickens, adding, ‘The fact is, that Mr. Evans of 
New York, who has crossed a second time this year on the same errand, 
has again proved unsuccessful, although increasing his offer to 10,0007. 


down.” 

In the Paris literary world expectation is on tipt 
of Victor Hugo’s new volume of poems, “ La Samole des Siécles,” 
which is about to be published by Messrs. Hetzel and Michel Levy. It 
is modelled on the “ Divina Commedia” of Dante, and describes, under 
the mask of some heroical or historical personage every great phase in 
the history of humanity. Each canto possesses an action and interest of 
its own. The first volume is divided into six parts; the first compre- 
hends the period from Eve to our Saviour; the second, the Fall of Rome ; 
the third, Islam; the fourth, the Christian Heroic Age ; the fifth, the 
Knight Errants; the sixth, the Thrones of the Urient. 

A well-known American writer, Mr. William J. Rhees, of Washington, 
is about to publish a book upen which he has been engaged for many 
years, entitled ‘‘ The Public Libraries in North America, including the 
construction of buildings, the publication of catalogues, together with 
every detail of general management.” The volume is to comprise about 
five hundred pages, and will no doubt be very complete, as the author, 
who is at present Chief Clerk of the Smithsonian Institute, has great 
facilities for acquiring information on all subjects connected with 
American bibliography. 

The French Academy has at last, after twenty-four years of prepara- 
tion, issued the first part of the first volume of the new edition of the 
“Dictionnaire Historique de la Langue Francaise.” The part now 
f blished contains 368 pages, ending with the word “ adusivement,” and 

. Guillaume Guizot, who reviews it at great length in the Journal des 
Debats, calculates that if the rest is to go on at the same rate, it will 
take 144 parts, or 52,992 pages, in quarto, to finish the work, so that the 

at grandchildren of the present generation have little chance of secing 


oe for the appearance 


e endof it. The first edition of the Academy’s Dictionary contains but 
1872 pages. 
A comedy in verse, from the pen of M. Emile Augier, destined for 


representation at the Théitre Francais, is announced as immediately 
forthcoming. 

The second volume of the great historical collection, ‘1’ Histoire des 
Croisades,” published under the direction of the French Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, has just been issued under the title of 
“Les Historiens Occidentaux.” The volume contains details of the 
Crusades gathered from many writers of the Middle Ages, hitherto un- 
known, or nearly so. 

A “Traité Théorique et Pratique d'Economie Politique,” in two 
volumes, by M. Tocutietisnetl was published this week by Guil- 
laumin, Paris. The writer is one of the French authorities of the pre- 
sent day in matters relating to political economy. 

An interesting work, entitled “ Etudes sur la Question du Servage en 
Russie, par un Contemporain,” has just appeared at the International 
Publishing Office of the journal Le Nord, at Paris. It gives a complete 
history of Russian serfdom, and while examining with great lucidity the 
whole question of reform, pronounces cnergetically in favour of the mea- 
sures of Czar Alexander II. 

Anew German weekly paper, called Journal Allemand a Paris, has 
been established at Paris. It is rumoured that the Imperial Govern- 
ment has had a hand in this affair; and it is very curious that, contrary 


to the French law, neither editor nor any ofthe other contributors have | 


signed the articles which have as yet appeared. The paper is exceed- 
ingly cheap, only 16 francs, or about 13s. per annum. 

Professor Leopold Neumann has published at Vienna the sixth and 
concluding volume of his ‘ Recueil des Traités et Conventions conclus 
par l’Autriche,” a most important historical work, based on official com- 
munications. This last volume contains the Treaties made by Austria 
from 1763, the end of the Seven Years’ War, until 1856, the date of the 
Treaty of Paris. 

The great publishing firm of Cotta and Co., Stuttgart, has just issued 
the first volume of a “ Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter,”’ (Ilis- 
tory of the Cit 
Gregorovius. The 
Alaric, andthe sequel to the end of the rule of the Goths. 
work is to be complete in six volumes. 

An interesting book on Wales, entitled “Das alte Wales; ein Beitrag 


part now published describes the sack of Rome by 
The whole 


zur Vélker, Rechts, und Kirchengeschichte,” (Ancient Wales ; a con- | 


tribution to ethnological, judicial, and church history,) by F. Walter, 
has appeared at Bonn. Another student of Celtic literature, the cele- 


brated German poet Moriz Hartmann, has just published at Cologne a 
translation of ‘“ Popular Songs of Brittany,” after the collection of 
La-Villemarqué. 


The town council of Berlin has subscribed 16007. to a foundation in 
honour of Alexander yon Humboldt, destined to afford aid to learned | 


of Rome during the Middle Ages,) by Ferdinand | 


men and travellers in the prosecution of the studies to which he devoted 
his long life. 

A book from a quarter whence books rarely come, the Austrian aris- 
tocracy of Bohemia, is reported from Prague. It is entitled ‘“Sustine 
et abstine: by an Austrian nobleman,” and contains a graphic sketch 
of the present position of the landholding nobility in the Austrian States, 
and their future prospects as an independent body. 


Tur Hovse or Longman anp Co,—The retirement of Mr. Brown, 
and the death of a former partner, Mr. Orme, have naturally directed at- 
tention to this, with onc exception, the oldest house in the trade in Lon- 
don, Like some of our other well known institutions, its origin is lost in 
obscurity, although, unlike many of them, we are able to trace the 
founder, or, at any rate, the first of the dynasty in the person of Mr, 
Thomas Longman. When the house commenced bnsiness we know not; 
the first time we find the name is on the titlepage of “An Inquiry into 
our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue,” published in 1725 by J. Osborne and 
T. Longman ; and the same year we find a book of Whiston’s bearing the 
same names. At this time the sign of their house was the ‘“ Ship,” 
which in 1730 became the “ Ship and Black Swan.” What became of J. 
Osborn we cannot tell; but in 1736 we find Thomas Longman alone in 
business, which he appears to have carried on very successfully until his 
death, in 1755. On the death of the first Thomas Longman, a nephew, 
of the same name, succeeded to the business. He died February 5, 
1797, leaving two sons. Thomas Norton, the eldest, succeeded to the 
business. Mr. Owen Rees entered in 1794, and soon afterwards be- 
came partner, and the business was carried on as Longman and Rees till 
1804, Mr. Rees retired from the business at Midsummer 1837, but died 
September 5, in the same year. In 1804 Mr. Cosmo Orme, a valued 
assistant, had entered into partnership with Mr. Thomas Hurst, who had 
| got together a large country business; but it was thought desirable to 
retain his services, and the firm became that of Longman, Hurs*, Rees, 
and Orme. From this time may be dated the great rise in the fortunes 
and business of the house. Perhaps nothing has tended more to raise 
the house to its present position than the plan adopted by the principals 
of introducing fresh blood from time to time—a plan which was carried 
out by the introduction of Mr. Rees, Mr. Orme, Mr. Brown, and in 1824, 
when Mr. Bevis E. Green, who had been apprenticed to Mr. Hurst in 
1807, became a partner. This gentleman, who has had charge of the 
country department for many ycars, is the only remaining partner of the 
old firm Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. Mr. T. N. 
Longman paid the debt of nature at his house at Hampstead, August 28, 
1842, in his 72d year. He married Miss Slater, of Horsham, and by her 
had a numerous family ; the personal property was sworn under 200,0007, 
His son, Mr. Thomas Longman, entered as a partner in 1832. William, 
another son of considerable literary abilities, became partner in 1839, 
and more recently, Mr. Roberts, another gentleman who was apprenticed 
in the house in 1826, and who for many years represented it in the 
country, was in 1856 received into partnership. ‘The firm now trade 
under the name of Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts.— Bookseller, 


: Che Oheratres. 


The Goose with the Golden Eggs, as Mr. Augustus Mayhew calls his 
very droll contribution to the repertory of the Strand Theatre, is a tale 
of plebeian roguery, which, although the scene is laid in London, re- 
minds one of some quaint old story connected with the history of Spanish 
or Italian craft. ‘Turby, a law attorney, in consequence of a wager, 
owes a goose to Flickster, also an attorney, and even lower than him- 
self. Turby’s aunt in the country sends Turby’s daughter a goose, 
which being too “high ” for eating, serves to pay Turby’s debt, but it is 
no sooner out of Turby’s hands than a letter is found declaring that notes 
to the value of 500/. are contained inits carcase. Hence Turby tries to 
getit back from Flickster, but Flickster has already bestowed it on some- 
body else, and begins a chase for its recovery, which ends in a rescue 
from a dustman’s cart. The precious object is no sooner recovered than 
it is torn in half by the rival claimants, but the two moieties are alike 
valueless, for the 500/. arrive in an ordinary letter, the scheme of 
remittance by stuffing having been abandoned. This extremely comical 
story is strongly spiced with allusions, which, in spite of the improba- 
bility of the incidents, evince no slight knowledge of London life, and 
the fun is raised to the highest degree of potency by the grotesque 
humour of Messrs. J. Rogers and J. Clarke. 

The only theatres now open west of Temple Bar are the Haymarket 
and the Strand. Sadler’s Wells reopens tonight with Romeo and Judiet, 








| 
| 
| 








Parisian THEATRICALS, 

M. Octave Feuillet, by his “‘ Roman d@’un Jeune Homme pauvre,” and 
the drama, of the same name, which he built upon it, seems to have 
created a rage for young gentlemen with limited means. At the Gym- 
nase we have a new specimen of the class, fresh from the pen of M. Ernest 
Serret. M. d’Albert, as he is called, once gained a comfortable living 
by giving expensive lessons to a rich pupil, but the death of the pupil 
has cut off this resource, and no other is to be found in its stead. He 
applies, in his strait, to Madame de Varennes, a rich widow of his ac- 
quaintance, soliciting her interest to procure him a place. She promises 
to do her best, but allows him in the meanwhile to give lessons to her 
little boy, and invites him to her house, where he is treated with the 
| greatest insolence by the other guests. However, he awakens the sus- 
picions of two influential pretenders to the hand of his patroness, who 
see in him a favoured rival, and are determined to get rid of him, one 
by giving him a good appointment, the other by providing him with a 
| wife. The report that Madame de Varennes regards her protégé with 

more than becoming tenderness reaches the ears of the lady, and renders 
| her extremely indignant, as she imagines it must have some foundation 
in presumptuous wishes entertained by d’Albert himself. Hence when 
the poor youth rushes in, pale and haggard, and declares that he has a 
favour to ask, she expects a declaration of love. Alas! he only asks for 


money to procure a dinner, and the request is easily granted. Checked 
thus in her first outburst of rage, Madame de Varennes begins to reflect 
on the state of her own heart, finds that she does not at all like the no- 
tion of d’Albert’s marrying with another, and at last cuts the long story 
short by taking him for a husband. The title of the piece is Un Ange 
de Charite. 

The Maritre of De Balzac, which, when originally brought out at the 
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Théatre ‘Historique in May 1848, nearly fell flat on account of the 
troubled state of Paris, has been revived with distinguished success at 
the Vaudeville. 

A piece in four parts, entitled Paris hors Paris, now playing at the Va- 
riétés, shows the adventures that befall the various residents in a large 
Parisian lodging-house, when the season takes them “‘ out of town.” The 

roprietor himself, M. Pamphile, goes to the sea-side ; the first- floor lodger, 
NM. Saint-Médard, betakes himself to his chateau; M. Cerbonnet of the 
second-floor goes in quest of tranquil pleasures to his villa; and the 
porter and his wife hire a small domicile without the reach of Parisian 
noise, and leave their seat of office to the care of their daughter, Ar- 
thurine, by profession an actress, who entrusts it to the vigilance of her 
favourite dog, and roams about the country w ith her ac dmire or, M. Jules. 
By these migrations perfect felicity is not attained, M. Carbonnet, in 
particular, being disgusted with the dearness of his fruits, and the abund- 
ance of his garden insects. Even when a few accidents in the shape of 
skittish horses and runaway donkeys bring all the pilgrims t together in 
the porter’s rustic lodging, and all unite in getting up an “amateur 
theatrical performance, fresh causes of annoyance arise for the fastidious 
Cerbonnet, who is displeased at finding himself on an equality with his 
own porter. 
appear in bathing costume. 
gress since the preceding act, that she is engaged at La Scala, “at an 
enormous salary, but does not bestow her hand’ upon M, Jules, inasmuch 
as he has been flirting with the wife of M. Saint-Médard. The authors 
of this extravaganza are MM. Clairville and B. Lopez. 

The Odéon reopened on the Ist instant with two new pieces, one a 


The last scene takes place on the sands, and all the ladies | 
Arthurine has made such astounding pro- | 








trifle in verse, by M. Barillot, called Un Portrait de Maitre, the other a | 


comedy of more pretension by a young author, named A. de Keranion, 
with the title Nodlesse oblige. We shall not record the plots, which are 


flimsy and common-place enough in both these productions, though the | 


flimsiness is less apparent in the shorter work. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 17th of August, at Theodosia, Southern Rus 
perton, her Britannic Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Theod 

On the 28th, the Wife of Basil Fitzherbert, Esq., of 

On the 3lst, at Oxford, the Wife of the Rev, W. 
Queen’s College, of a son, 

On the Ist of September, at 34, Lower Grosvenor Street, Lady Margaret Charteris, 
of a daughter. 

On the Ist, at 11, Devonshire Place, Lady Radstock, of a son 

On the 2d, at Herne Bay, the Wife of Lieut.-Colonel Sissmore, « 

On the 4th, the Lady Londesborough, of a son. 

On the Sth, at 20, Belgrave Square, Lady Cochrane, of a son. 

MARRIAGES 

On the 9th of August, at St. Thomas's Chure h, St. John’s, Newfoundland, James 
Bower Balfour, Esq., Ficst Lieutenant H.M.S. Tartar, second son of the late 
Francis Balfour, Esq., of Fernie Castle, Fife, N.B., to Martha Maria, second 
daughter of the Hon, G. E, Emerson, Q.C., of Virginia Water, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, 

On the 24th, at the church of Five Mile Town, in the county of Tyrone, Cap- 
tain Richard Weld Litton, late of the Thirtieth Regiment, son of Edward Litton, 
Esq., late M.P. for the borough of Coleraine, to Mary, daughter of the late Sir Hugh 
Stewart, Bart., for many years representative in Parliament for the county of 
Tyrone. 

On the 27th, 
Léonie Emma, "eldest daughter of C. Mareseaux, Ese 

On the Ist of September, at St. James's, Piccadilly 
of Carlton Chambers, London, and C opple stone, Devon, 
daughter of the late Thomas Winstanley, Esq., and gra 
sts anley, D.D., of St. Alban Hall, Oxford. 

On the 6th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Jam Brogden, Esq., of Tondii 
House, Glamorgan, to Helen Dunbar, only child of the late Capt. Milne, of the 
Twenty-fourth Bombay Native Infantry, Deputy Commissary General, and niece 
of Sir James Dunbar, Bart., of Boath, Nairn. 

DEATHS. 
at Malabar Hill, Bombay, Lady Arnould, 


the Wife of Captain Clip- 
a, of a daughter, 
son, 


Thomson, D.D., 






nd heir. 
fa son, 








at Malta, Captain Arthur Forbes, R.N., of 11.M.S. Renown, to 
, of St. Omer, 





i Captain M. Copplestone, 
Emma Matilda, youngest 


ldaughter of Thos, Win- 








On the 23d of July, Wife of Sir Joseph 
Arnould. 

On the 28th, at Kirkee, 
Bombay. 

On the 30th, 
Monymusk. 

On the 3lst, at Clontarf Castle, 

On the 3ist, at Topsham, Devon, 
sixty-four. 

On the Ist of September, 
H.M.’s Sixty-fourth Regiment. 

On the 2d, John Simpson, aged seventy-two, much respected ; for upwards 
of 30 years head waiter at the Grand Cigar Divan, 101 and 102, Strand. 

On the 2d, aged forty-seven, James Simpson, Esq., of Foxhill Bank, near Accring- 
ton, a Justice of the Peace for the county Palatine of Lancaster. 

On the 4th, at the Deanery, St. Asaph, the Very Rev. Charles Butler Clough, 
A.M., Dean of St. Asaph, in his sixty-seventh year 

On the 5th, at Bath, aged seventy-one, the Ri; ght Rev. 
Bath and first Bishop of Bombay. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, 
Bankrupts.—Uoratio Netson Horny, Little Tower Street, ecarrier—James 
Wituiam Gray, Shrewsbury Villas, Talbot Road, Paddington, builder—Epwanp 
Marruews, Coventry, builder—Samvrt Jonnsox, Burslem, draper—W11114M Gwi- 
tm, Abergavenny, miller—Dents Emr Gavwiy, Liverpool, ship-broker—WILLIAM 
Niumo, Manchester, cotton-spinner. 
Scot J. - questrations.—Tosnack, Cowdenbeath, 
M‘Caur , Glasgow, warchousemen—Campne.t, Ex 


Jombay, the Rev. Francis C. ’. Reynolds, Archdeacon of 


at Woodhill, near Aberdeen, Sir James Grant, Baronet, of 
near Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. Vernor. 

General Tothill, of the Royal Marines, aged 
Lieutenant-Colonel C, W. 


Sibley, 





at Southampton, 


Bishop Carr, Rector of 


SEPTEMBER 6, 


*, wright—Witsex and 
, accountant, 





TROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 9. 

Bankrupts.—Tuomas Minurxerox Wieiry, Birmingham, builder—-Grorocr Gar- 
DENER Srencer, Bow, Middlesex, builder—Wiitiam Laven and WiLttaM Speck, 
Long Acre, tavern-keepers—Josern Taytor, Sunbury, Middlesex, builder—Fran- 
crs ALEXANDER, Chippenham, Wiltshire, auctioneer—Wiisox Borrm., Old Malton, 
Yorkshire, miller—Joun Green, Birkenhead, news paper-p en —_— Jounx WILts, 
Forton, Hants, builder—Artuvr Parrox, Liverpool, iroumong Rovert Dean, 
Liverpool, plumber—Tnomas Hignway and Cuartes Hicuway, W alsall, Stafford- 
shire, iron-masters—Joun Burov, Hereford, draper—Joun MORRILL, Maccles- 














field, apothecary—Ricnarp Bei, Greek Street, § ho, | boot-manufacturer— Mason 
Dyson, Leeds, dealer in flour— AL EXANDER Cavoury ard Samurt Lanper, Bolton- 
e-Moors, joine rs. 
— 
" EN 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices 
Saturd, Monda | Tuesday. ean es | Thurs. | Fridays 
— —_———_——! 
BS per Cent Consols ..cccsccccccccess| 959 954 958 
Ditto for Account 954 958 95 
3 per Cents Reduced | 954 95} 95 
New 3 per Cents | 955 953 954 
Long Annuities j;— — — 
Annuities 1885 | —— -- -_ 
Bank Stock, 9 pe | - 223 — 
India Stock, 1d} per Cent 2164 215) — 
Exchequer Bills, lid. per die m. { 23 a4 24 
Exchequer Bonds, 1850 ...... ti— — ese 
Tadia Bonds 4 per Cent ............++ (i— 5 — 








Provost of | 





ee 


FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 







































































Austrian ......... 5 [(—€ Premch ..cccccece ovceeeebp. Ct. -- 
Belgian ies | 99% | Mexican 3 = | 2 
Ditto. 2i- -— Peruvian ...... st | 91h 
Brazili t— | 103 Portuguese 1853 3=— 46 
Buenos Ayres . 6— | 743 | Russian .... 5 a 
Chilian ........ — | 106 Sardinian ‘-— 864 
Danish : 5— | wl DRED  cctnsnanne . 3 46; 
SE aieiR ec ienelienies 23,- | — Ditto New Deferred 3- a 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 65, SEN PEED occccesesdevguanees zz 
Ditto ....... ecceee i 101) | Turkish...... | 82 
French ..... 3— | —— | Venezuela... oe | 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter....sseseee++| 97h Australasian ......60.0005 evece 85 
Caledonian,..... +] R64 British North ‘Ame rican . -- 
Chesterand Hol | 49 Oo Pee coccecee 62 
Eastern Counties ° 56 Colonial cccvccsecvece 33% 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.......- ! 74} Commercial of London ......... 16 
Glasgew and South-Western . 983 Engl. Scotsh.& poe Ae Chtd.| —— 
Great Northern ..........00005+ lol LONGOD ... 6 see eee ceeeeeneeseeee 74 
Great South. and W Ireland. | “ae London and County 29) 
Great Western.... London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia au 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.... | 07 London Joint Stock......+++0++ 304 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... | ost | London and We ERENT ° 50g 
London, Brighton,& South Coast}; 110) | National Bank ° aS 
London and Blackwall ......... | 64} | National Province 77 
London and North-Western, ... 93) New South Wales. _ 
London and South-Western... +| 923 Oriental ..... eocece ay 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln 364 Provincial of Ireland. eee ? 
Midland 1043 | South Australia...... eee 304 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)| —— } Union of Australia eee 454 
North British. ..........000s08+ |; of | U lon of London.. 264 
North-Eastern—Berwick. ° 88) OrETeeTi Ti tii ititt —_— 
North-Eastern—York .......... | Ti Western Bank of London,...... -_ 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton) 32 Docxs— i 
Scottish Central ....... 0050+: ; — East and West India........... 1194 
Scottish Midland. _ London. eo 
South Eastern an v es 76a St. Katherin (“— 
Eastern of France...... eee 258 Victoria ......ceceees eeeccece oe -— 
East Indian ......+++++. ° 100 MISCELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne —_— Australian Agricultural.......+, 28) 
Grand Trunk of Canada.... 344 British American Land. . a 
Great Indian Peninsular . 98} Camada .....ccceeceeees . 105 
Great Western of Canada 143 Crystal Palace .. . " 
Paris and Lyons ...... eee . _ Electric Telegraph .. 102 
Mixes— | General Steam.... -—- 
Australian, .......ese0+ eocceees -_ London Discount . -- 
Brazilian Imperial.... —_— National Discount........ _ 
Ditto St. John del Rey... 104 Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 74 
Cobre Copper......++ vel Royal Mail Steam cose Suh 
Rhymney Iron... ° -_ South Australian .......seee00 ay 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for rahe week ending 
on Wednesday the 7th day of September 1859 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
seeeeee oH11,015,100 






Notes issued ..cccceseeees + +e£30,445,180 Government Debt... 
Other Securities... 3,459,900 
Gold 15,970,180 





‘o 
Silver Bullion,,... 


£30,445,180 £30 445,180 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital | Government Securities (inclu- 


ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,220 oie 
Public Deposits* Other Securities ceccccvese sees 19,0168 

Other Deposits 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 





Gola and Silver Coin ,.. 


906,977 





£40,030,870 £40,030 ,870 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div. Acct. 





BULLION. Per oz. | - ae kes a Per ton P 
. i ‘ 3 ‘opper, Brit.Cakes £107 10 0 ., £0 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £317 © | roo Welsh Bars.... 615 0.. 7 5 @ 
Mexican Dollars ........+0++06 + © 5 © | Lead, British Pig ... 2310 © .. 2410 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard....... + © & Ij | Stecl, Swedish Keg.. 1810 ©0.,. @ 0 0 
GRAIN, wi Lane, Se vt 9. 
s ‘ * ‘ > & 
Wheat, R. 0. dwtods Fine ..... ° ‘stois Fine...... 64t066 | Indian Corn. 32 to 33 





6 Foreign,R. 37— 50, Peas, Hog... 34— 37 | Oats, Feed... 23—25 
































pot, New. 5 a j White F. 53—55' Maple . %—39 Fine ..., 25—26 
Fine ...... —44 Rye ..... eee 32—35 White.... 3%—a7 Poland ... 24—27 
White Old arte Barley ...... 24—27 Blue ..... . o— 0 Fine .... 27-38 
Fine — 50 oe ° +» 32—40) Beans, Ticks 37— 42 Potato.... 26—28 
New. 4s Malt, Ord... 56—63 Harrow... 43—48 | Fine .... 28—30 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending Sept. 3. Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat..... dis. Od, | Rye 30s. 114.| Wheat.... 43s. 10d, 32s. Td, 
Bariey..... 34 8 Beans +» 43 5 | Barley -3l 4 “a ot 
Oats ....--. 24 5 Peas ...... - 38 10 | Oate...... 25 2 4 Peas.....+. 37.=«7 

FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town -made .......+++ per si ck +. to 46s.| Butter—Rest Fresh, lis. Od. dos. 
Recon ....6cevececececeeccces — 37 Carlow, 5!. 6s, to 5/. Lis. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 3 — 32 Bacon, Irish per cwt. 565. — 684, 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ - 29 — 31 Cheese, Cheshire 74 — 80 
American . -per barrel 26 — 27 rby, pale -7 
Camadian .....ccececcecees 2-27 | Hams, York .. — 96 
0 74d. the 4lb. loaf. Bess, French, per 120, Ss. 6d. to 7s. Od. 





Bread, 54d. 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate ann Leapenmatt.* y eee MARKET.” 
‘. da 





Heaps or Cattte at tue 
| CATTLe-MARKET 
Monday. Thursday, 
| Beasts, S 270 1,238 





Reef... 3 2to310t04 9 so 





















s 

5 0 
Mutton 36—40-—4 5 4 seeee 
Veal... 3 0—3 8—4 4 lo | Sheep ..29,650 8,720 
Pork... 3 0—40-—4 4 8) Calves.,. a2 442 
Lamb. 4 4-4 8-5 5 6 6 - Pigs... 520 .... 1so 

. To sink the offal, per rél 
HOPS. | WOOL 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 0s. to Os. | Down Tegs . +» perlb. 19d. to 20d. 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 0 — 0 Half-bred We 6 =— 17 
Sussex ditto.....eceeeee -. O9=— 6 Leicester Fleeces 7 — 


asain Skins 


Farnham ditto. oo O9=— 0 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses 
SMITHriery. 
Hay, Good .....+.+. 758. to SOs. 


CumpEentany, 
+ 88s.to 05s, 





nga 6 — 80 

New o— 0 

Clover ....... ; 100 - = 
_ kt — 





Wheat Straw 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 3d.to 5s. 6d. 
7 : 





GROCERIES. 
Tea, Souchong, fine, vantane 2s. os. to 2s. - 











Congou, fine .....++++- 2 —2 Brandy, Best Brands..... 6 =— 8 7 
Pekoe, flowery ......+++ 4 H —5 0 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib, © 5) —~ © 9% 
In bond—Duty Is. 5d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 38 0 — 38 6 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s.0d.| Guano, Peruvian, perton.280 0 — © © 
Good Ordinary .......- 53s. Od. to 56s. Od.| Tallow + be C...percwt.58 9 — O 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 63s. 0d. to 82s. 0d. 69 — 0 0 
Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 20s. 0d. to 25s. 6d,| Rape Oil, * English refined 36 0 — 37 0 
Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 26s. 8}d. Brown %30-— 0 0 
WestIndiaMolasses.... 12s. 6d.to 17s. 0d,| Linseed Oil...... 23 6 — 26 9 
POTATOES Cocoa -nut Oil. 40 6 — 43 0 
Kent and Essex gy ton. o to Os. | Palm Oil... .ceeccceecere 40-00 
” Sha 0 Linseed Oil- “cake, per ton. “190 : = .- 

+s ° - 0 Coals Hettomes ciccccevee - 
en - | FOOBs vececcccsccee © O = @ 8 








oe eeeenrececeeeecese O 


Scotch 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—TONIC SOL- 
FA ASSOCIATION.—A Performance of Vocal Music 
by 4000 Children and 1000 Adults, instructed in the Tonic 
Sol-fa method, will be given on the Great Orchestra on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, SerremepeR Mth. Miss Elizabeth Stir- 
ling will perform at intervals on the Great Organ. The 
Upper Series of Fountains will be displayed after the Con 
cert. Doors open at 10. Performance to commence at 2. 
Admission One Shilling ; Children under 12, Sixpence. 


HE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL 

GEOLOGY, Jermyn Street, WILL BE RE-OPENED 

on Sarurpay the 10th instant. Admission (free) every day 
but Friday. 


GReaT EASTERN STEAM-SHIP.— 
Passengers proceeding to Canada or Western America 
can obtain Tickets for the Railway from Portland and also 
oa in feeenetion as to Routes, Fares, &c., over the American 
on lication at the Offices of the Grand Trunk 
wales Gompear of Canada, 21, Old Broad Street, London, 


7 
RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCTENCE. 
TO ABERDEEN AND BACK.—FIRST CLASS, 51. 
Arrangements have been made with the LONDON AND 
NORTH-WESTERN and GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY COMPANIES for facilitating the transit of Members 
and Associates to the Aberdeen Meeting; the above Com- 
panies have engaged to issue First Class Return Tickets at 
5i. each, available from Monpay the 12th to Fraipay the 30th 
instant, both inclusive, on presenting at the Stations a 
card, which may be had at Messrs. Tayton and Frawcis, 
Printers, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


ALE OF HARNESS, SERGE CUT- 
TINGS, PAPER, JUNK, CLOTHING, GREAT COATS, 


TROUSERS, BOOTS, METAL, TIN, IRON, WOOD, and 
a STORES. By Order of the Secretary of State for 











To ‘be Sold, by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the Royal Arse male 
Woolwich, on Monpay, the 12th of Serremver, at El 
o’clock in the forenoon precisely, the following Gieves > = 
Harness, Junk, Paper, Metal, Serge, Clothing, Miscellane ous 
Stores, Tron, Wood, &e. 

May be viewed from Ten to One o'clock, and from Two 
to Five o'clock on the three working days previous to the 
sale, and Catalogues obtained at the War Office, Pall Mall; 
at the Tower ; and Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 


THE RUPTURE SOCIETY. 
Patron—His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 

This Society was established in the Year 1804, for the pur- 
pose of supplying Trusses to the necessitous classes. 

The number ————— assisted by the Society to Mipsum- 
MER Day Last, was 48,66: 

Donations and subscriptions are Ag woe pal received by 
the bankers, Messrs. Hoare, Street ; the Collector, 
Mr. John Jeffery, 9, Calthorpe Street, Gray's Inn Road ; and 
by the Secretary, at 9, Old Jewry Chambers, Old Jewry, 


By order, ‘Wa. Mosetey Tavrer, Sec. 


EW MODE OF ACQUIRING 
TH.—See the PROSPECTUS of the PUBLIC 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, 
which describes the way to obtain 
10,0001. CONSOLS payable during LIFE; or 
60000. toe ay fm gow at DEATH, 
on apremium of One Guinea. No other charge nor lia- 
No Medical Examination. 
uired. 











No references to friends re- 


Male and Female lives admitted on equal terms. 
Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c. to 
be G. J. Farrance, Managing Director, at the 
Chief Offices, 47, Charing Cross, London 
*." Agents wanted throughout the v Tnited Kingdom. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 


and of SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 





Director. 
SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., 
M.A., F.R.S., &. 


During the Session 1859-'60, which will commence on 
the 3d Ocrosen, the following COURSES of LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given: 
CHYMISTRY. By A. W. Hormanw, LL.D., F.R.S. &. 
METALLURGY. By Joun Peacy, M.D., F.R.S. 
NATURAL HISTORY. By T. H. Hvuxcey,F.R.S. 
MINERALOGY. |) By Wantnoron W. Suyru, M.A., 
MINING. F.R.S. 

GEOLOGY. By A. C. Ramsay, FBS. 
APPLIED MECHANICS. By Rosgar Wittis,M.A., 

F.R.S. 


SP SepEr 


8. PHYSICS. By G. G. Sroxes, M.A.,F.R.S, 
INSTRUCTION IN MECHANICAL DRAWING. By 


Mr. Binns. 





The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labo- 
ratories) is 30/. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual pay- 
ments of 20. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chymistry (the 
laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hor- 
MANN, at a fee of 10/. for the term of three months. The same 
fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate Courses of 
Lectures are issued at 1/., Is. 10s., and 2/7. each. Officers 
in the Queen's service, her Majesty's Consuls, acting 
unee agents and managers, may obtain tickets at reduced 

es. 


arg 

Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others en- 
gaged in education, are also admitted to the Lectures at re- 
duced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Exhibitions, and others have also been established. 

For a prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTER® PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
the circumference of the eave twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacture 

MR. WHITE, 238, PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, 16s., 21s,, 268. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, Is. 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d.. 42s., and 52s. 6d. ; post ce e ls, Sd. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. ; postag: 

Post-office orders to be made payable to Teun Waite, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


- 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for TARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWEL1 ING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
= , light in texture, and ay ny and are drawn 
pe an -~ roca — Price, 78. 6d. to 16s. each 








sou’ warts MANUFA” TurER, 228, PICCADILLY, 








post,on | 


——— 


Joun Gitcunist, Esq. 
Tr 
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S AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPAN Y.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies, through the Com- 
pany ‘s Agents. Apply at ~ Old Broad Street, London. 
EC WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

_ London, 





Se eet mabe ri, ) See. 


\OMMERCL AL ‘3B AN KING COMPANY 
OF SYDNEY—NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Incorporated by Act of the Colonial Legislature. 
LONDON BOARD. 
| 








Freperick Parser 
nomas Wuistier Suiru, Esq. 
London Office, No. 33, Cornhill. 

The London Board of Directors grant LETTERS OF 
CREDIT payable on demand, and Bills of Exchange at 
thirty days’ sight upon the undermentioned Establishments 
of this Bank in the Colony of New South Wales. 


¥, Esq. 





SYDNEY | YASS MORPETH 
GOULBURN BURY MAITLAND 


WOLLONGONG. 

They also negotiate approved Bills upon the Australian 
Colonies, send out Bills of Collection, and transact every 
scription of banking business with Australia, thro 
above-named establishments of the Bank in New South 
Wales and its Agents in Victoria, South Australia, and 
Tasmania. 





THOMAS WHISTLER SMITH, 
Managing Director. 
33, Cornhill, London, E.C., August, 1859. 
T Sa ia + 
ORWICH UNION 
INSURANCE SOCIETY. Instituted 1803. 
capital exceeding 2,000,000/. sterling. 

This Society is one of the very few purely Mutual In 
surance Offices, the whole of the profits being divided 
among the policy holders, and possesses large reserves ap- 
plicable to future Bonuses. 

The rates are considerably 
Thus at the age of 40 the sum of 33/. 19s. 
ordinary premium will insure 1,000/.—with the 
Union 
WILL INSURE ONE THOUSAND AND NINETY- FIVE 

POUNDS FIGHT SHILLINGS, 
giving an immediate bonus in addition to subsequent aceu- 
mulations. 

Annuities and special risks undertaken on favourable terms. 

For forms of proposal and prospectuses apply at the So 
ciety's Offices, 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
E.C, ; and Surrey Street, Norwich. 


FORTH BRITISH 
COMPANY 

64, PRINCES STREET, EDINRURGI ; 
ET, DUBLIN. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 
809. 








LIFE 


Tnvested 


below those usually charged 
2d. which at the 
Norwich 





INSURANCE 


67, SACKVILLE 


8) 








New Assurances during the past year ....... £377,425 00 
Yielding i TEMIUMS «2.66 e cece er cneee 12,565 18 8 
Protit realized since the last septennial in- } 136,629 5 0 


vestigation 
Bonus declared of I. 5s. per cent - rT a on every policy 
opened prior to December 31st } 
Fire Premiums received in 1858 
LONDON 
Sir Perer Lavaie, Alderman, Chairman. 
Joun I. Grenniz, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
William Berradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
C.J. Knowles, Esq. Q.C. ; P. J.T. Pearse, Esq. 
ALEexaNnpeER Donte, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
nkers—Union Bank of London. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c. may be obtained at 
the Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHRBURY, 
LONDON, E.C ROBERT STRACHAN, Seeretary 


Pl ih ta . 
OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 

\) RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Ear! of Romney. 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S., F.S8.A. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 

At a Mecting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Weonespay, the 3d day of Avovsr 1859, the cases of 20 peti- 
tioners were considered; of which 18 were approved, 1 in 
admissible, and | deferred for inquiry 

Since the meeting held on the 6th of Jury 5 Debtors 
have been discharged from the prisons of England and 
Wales; the expense of whose liberation, including every 
charge connected with the Socicty, was 280/. 17s, 4d.; and 
the following benefaction received since the last report :— 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Willam Tuyll, per Messrs. Coutts..A. £10 0 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday 
in every month WM. A. B. LUNN, Sec. 

* SHILLIN 


MAPPIN's G” RAZORS. 
4 Warranted good by the , 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
MAPPIN'’S 3s. RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards, 
Shave well for Ten Years. 


APPIN S DRESSING C 


£31,315 16 5 


BOARD. 





























TRAVELLING B “eee £. 8. 

Gentleman's Leather Dressing Pd weccccccce . 2 

Gentleman's Solid Leather Dre > ‘ase, fitted ...... 22 
Gentleman's Leather Travelli nd Dressing Bag, 

fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete ... 0 
do do with ddition of Writing 

Materials, “Patent ty and L 5 0 

Gentleman's very large, 18 in. 
Writing Materials oY Articles, Outside Pocket. 7 0 





Gentleman's 17-in. Writing and Dressing Bag, Plated 










Fittings, best Glass, fitted with 26 Articles,complete 11 10 
Gentleman's 17 in Ww rit and Dressing Bag, fitted 

with . ry handsome, complete 15 
Enamel Leather Lady's Travelling Bag, 13-in. Lined 

Silk, fitted with M Articles, Outside Pocket, com 

EDs occ raccemesovnavenstsanscrerecsseesaeasasseess 215 


Morocco Leather I 
fitted with 16 





rravelling Bag, Lined Silk, 
Articles, Outside Pocket, complete . 44 











Do. do do. with addition of W riting 

Materials, Ink, and Light, complete 5 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dre 

15 in. fitted with 28 Articles complete.............+ 0 
Levant Leather Lady’s Writing and Dressing Bag, 

15 in. fitted with 36 Articles, Outside Pockets, com- 

GRIER cccvccccscecesscesecccscoccsscescccesescceecs 3.0 
Levant Leather Lady's Travelling and Dressing Bag, 

15 in. fitted very complete, Silver Tops to Glass and 

Rottles, Ivory Brushes, very handsome, complete .. 22 0 


A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, for- 
warded by Post on receipt of Twelve Ss amps. 
MAPPIN BROTHE 
€7 and 68, KING WILLIAM STRE ‘CITY, LONDON, 
Manufactory— Quvern’s CvTtery Works, SHEFFIELD. 





| 








| prices, & 
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YDROPATHY.—DOCTOR W. 


j ALFRED JOHNSON, Author of “ BEDSIDE LET- 
TERS ON HYDROPATHY,” and Son of Dr. Edward John- 
son, of Great Malvern, England, has opened an Hydropathic 
Establishment at Delgany, in the midst of the renowned 
and beautiful scenery of County Wicklow, one mile and 
a halffrom the Delgany Station on the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway; 15 from Dublin; and 10 from Kingstown, where 
the Steamers from Holyhead, &c., land their passengers. 
The air is as bracing, the water as pure, and the scenery 
as beautiful, as at Malvern, Terms—2!/. 2s. to 3/. 3s. per 
wee 
7 ee 
. y > > 
IG. G. VOLPE continues to GIVE 
LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. Prospee 
tuses and Extracts from reviews of his Tragedies (published 
by F. Turm™,) and other works in prose, sent on application 
to Sig. Voirz, 37, Weymouth Strect, Portland Place, W, 
Schools atte nde d. 


. y 
HE TALKING CHANDELIER.— 
HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS INDI 
CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS EX- 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chandelier informs the 
whole household—like a shrill railway whistle—immediately 
an escape of gas takes place, consequently no light need be 
taken near the room. 
ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden; and to be obtained of 
all Gas. fitters in town and country 


y y ry 
URNITURE, Where to Buy, What to 
Buy, How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, with all Explanations, and Illustrated by 300 En- 
gravings,to be had, post free, of P. and 8. Breyrvus, 
Furniture Warehouses, 91, 93, and 95, City Road 
delivered free to any part of the kingdom, and exchanged if 
not approved. Inspection invited. Note the 15/. Rosewood 
or Walnut Drawing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Brus- 
sels Carpets, 2s. 3)d. per yard. 


y 7IVD 7 a4 x 
JULCANIZED INDIARUBBER MA- 

CHINE BANDING will not slip nor stretch, is not 
affected by wet, heat, or cold, cheaper by far than leather or 
gutta percha, and warranted to do more work and outlast 
either. Hose and tubing for agricultural purposes, washers, 
valves, sheets, tarpaulins, and all other articles in India 
rubber kept in stock and made to order Testimonials, 
,on application to DODGE and GIANDONATI 
late Dodge, Bacon, and Co. 41, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C, 
sole contractors fur Indiarubber goods to the Lords Commis. 
sioners of the Admiralty. 

PRIZE ME DAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 

r 
METCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
4 co."8 NEW FATTERN and PE NETRATING 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually ,—the hairs never come loose. M., ., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box ; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holle: 8 Stree t, London. 


a DINNEFORD'S | 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Neartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dixverornp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Relts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by ail respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


> w?;qy>e x 

YEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 

—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 

ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 

Bedsteads, from 

Shower Baths, from.........+++ 





























12s. 6d. to 20/. O«. each. 
Ss. Od. to 67. Os. each. 





Lamps, (Moderateur,) from..... 6s. Od. to 7/. 7s. each. 
All other kinds at the same rate 
Pure Colza Oil... 2.2.0. ceereneeeeee 4s. 3d. per gallon. 


+ * y aa rts aaa ’ 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICK SILVER, introduced 
more than twenty years aco by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Fikington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, cither use 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin- 
guished from real silver. 
A small useful plate chest, containing a set, caaranteed of 


HE 


























first quality for finish and durability, as follows— 

— Es 

= 

ee 

£3.24 
12 Table Forks......+-+00 3 00 
12 Table Spoons. . 3.080 
12 Dessert Forks ... 220 
12 Dessert Spoons .. 2290 
12 Tea Spoons.. 1100 
6 Egg Spoons, gt 0150 
2 Sauce Ladles. owe 
1 Gravy Spoon,......+.- 0136 
2 Salt Spoons, git. bowls. 6 60 
1 Mustard do. git. bowl. . 0 30 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 6 59 
1 Pair of Pish Carvers 1120 
1 Butter Knife. 5¢ 070 
1 Soup Ladle... 017 1 606 
1 Sugar Sifter 049 © 69 
wins wus 

t the same prices 





a relative numbe fkniv 
ruet and liqueu 
onat 
done by the patent process 


TILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
d cratis, ard free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
rations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish covers, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 
Kettles, Tea-trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
Hangings, &c. &c. with Lists ef Prices and Plans of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 
2.and 3, Newman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, 
London. Established 1820. 





lating 


\ 


and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
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SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Brarepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in —— —, on account 
ofits refreshing qualities. Price, 2 it, 4s. 6d. 3 [ore 
&s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. 


. > Q 
G \LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Srarcn is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Masesry’s Launpress says, that 
although she has tried 
Wuraren, Rick, anv ormer Powpra eee HES, 
she has found none of them equal to the ‘FIELD, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE CEVER USED 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHERSPOON and Co. Giaseow anv Lonpon. 


FN 


ROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT 
CORN FLOUR, preferred to the best Arrow Root. 
Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, & 
and emposialiy suited to the delicacy of CHILDREN and 
INVALIDS 
The Lancet states, 
kind known.” 
Trade Mark and Recipes, on each Packets 4, 8, and l6oz 











TRADE MARK. 


“This is superior to any thing of the 


family grocers, chemists, confectioners, and corn-dealers. 
Paisley ; Dublin; 774, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, 
Ironmonger Lanc, London. 


ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 


STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 








. ‘ a | “ Blizabeth Lazenby,” 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not substituted, from | 


a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for | 


Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed- 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Kedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Rirch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent.—Newly-invented Application of Che 
mically Prepared India-rubber in the construction of arti 
ficial Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE- 
LEY, sole inventor and patentee.—A new, original, and in 
valuable invention, consisting 'n the adaptation, with the 
absolute perfection and 6 HEMICALLY 
PREPARED INDIA-RUBBER, as a lining to the gold or 
bone frame. All sharp edges are avoided; no spring wires 
or fastenings are required; a greatly-increased freedom of 
suction is supplied ; a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly 
unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the most unerring 
accuracy, are secured; while, from the softness and flexi 
bility of the agents employed, the greatest support is given 
to the adjoining teeth when loose or rendered tender by 
the absorption of the — Lower Grosvenor Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London ; l4, Gay Street, Bath ; and 10, 
Eldon Square, Newe astle-on T™! ne. 


" . 
GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 
favourable impressions, while their preservation is of 

the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards 

aes —— by the proper mastication of food, and 
e consequent possession of pure and sweet breath. ROW- 

LANDS’ ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, is com- 

ded of the choicest and most recherché ingredients of 

The Oriental herbal, and of inestimable value in improving 

and beautifying the teeth, eradicating tartar and spots of 

incipie nt decay, imparting a pearl-like whiteness, strength 
ening the gums, and in re ndcring the breath sweet and 

pure. Caution. — The words Rowlands’ Odonto,” &c. 

are on the label, and A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton 

Garden, on the Government Stamp affixed on each box.— 

Price 2s. 9d. per box.—Sold by them, and by Chemists and 

Perfumers 











*.* Beware of Spurious Tmitations. 
MAPPENS ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufaeturers by special appoint 
ment to the Queen, are the only Sheffield makers who sup 
ply the consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, Kino Witiiam Srreer, London Bridge, contain 
by far the Largest STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted 
direct from their Manufactory, Queen's Curiterny Works 











Surrrrep. Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
Pattn. Thread. Pattn. Pattn 

Ls. d. £s.d. Ld. Lad 
12 Table Forks, best quality 116 © 2140 3 00 3120 
12 Table Spoons, ditto...... 116 0 2140 3 00 3120 
12 Dessert Forks, ditto.....1 7 0 200 2 40 2140 
12 Dessert Spoons, ditto.... 1 7 6 2 00 240 2H0 
12 Tea Spoons, ditto ....... 016 0 140170 2160 
2 Sauce Ladies, ditto...... © 8 60 0100 0110 6136 
1 Gravy Spoon, ditto......0 7 0 0106 0110 0130 
4 Salt Spoons, (giltbowls). 0 6 8 0100 0120 0M0 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto....0 1 8 0 26 030 6 36 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs, ditto. 0 3 6 056 8 60070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers, ditto. 1 9 0 1100 10 1180 
1 Butter Knife, ditto...... 30050060070 
1 Soup Li adle, ditto ....... 012 6 0160 0176 1 08 
6 Egg Spoons, (gilt)....... 010 0 0150 0180 110 
Complete Service ... 10 13 10 15 10 16 6 6 7 13 621 46 


Any article can be had separately at the same prices 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes, (forming & Dishes,) &/. 8s.; One 

tof 4 Dish Covers—viz. 1 20-inch, 1 18-inch,and 2 M-inch, 
10/. 1¢ Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, Full-size Tea and Cof 
fee Service, 97. Acostly Book of Engravings, with 











prices attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 stamps 
Ordinary Medium Rest 
Quality. Quality. Quality 
£ sd £ 6. d, £a.d 
2D 1 Full-size Table Knives, 

I vagy 240 2 60 4hRo 
1, Dozen Full-size Chee: se ditto.. 1 40 1u6 210 
1 Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 76 one 0156 
1 Pair 0 86 oro 0W6 
lt 76 ole 0156 
ls 0 30 0 40 0 60 

Complete Service 410 6186 9166 
srs. Marpin’s Table Knives still maintain their unri 








Valied sy — “ity; all their blades, being their own Shef 
lmanufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
8, whi h do not come loose in hot water; and 
t er in price is occasioned solely by the superior 
qua and thickness of the Ivory Handles 
MAPPIN BR ITHERS 67 and 68, King William Street, City 
London; Manu y, Quecn's Cutlery Works, Sheflield. 


| quicken the action of the liver, re 








YOAL.—The ‘Three Pits | Coal, 
/ equal to the best Wallsend, delivered free "Ves per ton, 
may be ordered of the keepers of most of th: branch post 
offices, or by letter of Mr. HERBERT CLARKE, Coal De- 
partne nt, Gre: Seent Northern Raliway Station, King s Cross, } 


YOAL —The GUINEA CO vs 
COMPANY'S WALLSEND. Same as supplied to her 
Majesty and upwards of a Thousand of the Nobility and 
Gentry inthe WestSEnd. At ONE GUINEA per TON—all 








the Year Round. See “‘ Morning Post” and “ Chronicle, 
October 16th and 19th, 1858. Honario Monoay, ere 
and Manager, 17, Wellington Street North, Strand ; to whom 


only all orders are tobe sent No Agents or Trave iN rs em 


ployed 


7 Na Pht ta 

HE NEW 
HOOPER'’S SELTZER POWDERS make s mest 
agreeable, effervescing, tasteless apcrient morning draught, 
and are acknowle dged by every one who try th te be in 
superior in every respect to any Seidlita Powders, 
effervescing more briskly, are quite tasteless, are painless in 
operation, and effective in result. Mixed as suggested in 
the directions, even children take them with a relish. Sold 
in 2s. 6d. boxes by Hoorer, Chemist, London Bridge ; also 
by Sancer, 150, Oxford Street; and on order by all Drug 

gists through the London wholesale houses 


TEY’ ~ an , Al 
ppaes EY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wittiam Lazeney, as well as the front label signed 
and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sance wil! hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—“ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi- 
tion to the well- known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
a uly, 1858.’ 4 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London 


















DR. DE JONGH’'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
4 Administered with the greatest success in cases of 


DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 


CONSUMPTION, @ 


INFANTILE WASTING, THE 
ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION 

is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and, from its ra 
pid curative effects, unquestionably the most economicel of 
all kinds Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority over 
every other variety is attested by innumerable spontancous 
testimonials from Physicians and Surgeons of European re 
putation 


AND ALL 











Opinion of EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., late 
Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George's Medical 
School, Superintendent of the Food Collection at the 
South Kensington Museum, &. &c. 

* 1 believe that the purity and genuineness of this Oil is 
secured in its preparation by the personal attention of so 
good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. de 
Jongh, who has also written the best medical treatise on 
the Oil with which I am acquainted. Hence I should deem 
the Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable 
to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 
efficacy.” 

Sold onty in Impeniat Half-pints, 2s 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pz Jonon's stamp 
and signature, wrrhouT WHICH NONE Is GENUINE. IN THE 
rkovinces by respectable Chemists 

IN LONDON BY HIS SOLE AGENTS, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, W.C 


Cavrion.—Strenuously resist proposed Substitutions 


+ > ‘a A a 
THE ST. KATHERINE DOCK COM- 
PANY haying decided that the outer walls of their 
Premises shall be used for Advertising Articles adapted for 
Colonists, Emigrants, and Shippers, 
Messrs. CLAYTON and DIAMOND 
Beg toannounce that they have taken the contract to carry 
out the same, and have allotted a prominent apace on the 
walltoa 
“NEWSPAPER AND PUBLICATION DIRECTORY.’ 
The large number of Newspapers, Publications, and Books of 
all sorts, exported to our Colonies, and purchased by Pas- 
sengers, Colonists,and Emigrants, for reading on the voyage, 
is now so well known that Messrs. Cravron and Diamonp 
venture to call the attention of Publishers to this new mode 
of attracting the notice of all Sea-going People to an Illus 
trated and Descriptive Advertisement of their Works. It 
is impossible for Captains of Vessels, Passengers, Colonists, 
Emigrants, &c., continually passing this great thoroughfare, 
backwards and forwards to their Ships, not to be reminded 
thoroughly by these [Mustrated Boards of what Works they 
will require on their voyage, and the Newspapers they must 
order to follow them Weekly or Daily to the land of their 
adoption 
Several of the principal Newspapers and Periodicals have 
already taken spaces for this division of Advertisements 
already on the walls—The Illustrated London News 
a very handsome Double Board) ,—The Spectator (also a very 
striking and effective Board),—The Shipping Gazette,—Mit 
chell’s Mav itime Register ,—News of the Worid,—Lioyd's News 
paper — London Journal, &c., &.,—specimens of the style in 
which this department will be carried out. Many others are 
Painting; infact, the allotted space is fast filling, and future 














orders will be executed as received 

Crayrow and Diamonp 
cuted Oi Patxtines, 
them in the 
terms,—namely, 
of 3s. Gd. 


undertake to prepare well-ex¢ 
Varnished and Framed, and to place 
situation, on the following 
sat, 6 fect high by 5 feet wide, at the rate 
per week, by the weer, payable monthly This 
cludes the ¢ - 4 wf the Paint , rent of the space 
and every incidental expense 

The system of ADVERTISING BY ILLUSTRATION 
being novel and attractive—the size, large and striking— 
the situation, one of the most public in London—it is pre 
sumed that this opportunity combines a more effectual, and, 
at the same time, a cheaper, channe! for Advertising than 
any before introduced into this country. It is, in fact, Ad 
vertising in the right way, and in the nient pLace. It should 
be remembered that, once on the Dock Wall, the Illustrated 
Advertisements cannot be covered or removed 

Offices, > Strand, ; August, 1559. 


| OL LOW AY’S 5 P ILLS. 3.— Happiness.— 
Without health no human being can be happy. A 
disordered stomach or torpid liver is but too frequently the 
origin of our most melancholy thoughts, which nothing 
rectifies so soon as these digestive Pills; they act immedi- 
ately on the stomach, increase the flow of gastric juice, 
lax the gall ducts, remove 
perfect digestion. Hes lache, bile, 
their potent sway, 


above desirable 








oce upic od, 



















flatulence, and promote 
and dimness of sight disappear before 
which gradually expels all impurities from the system, 
giving the mind serenity and the body ease. Debilitated 
constitutions regain their strength and vigour under a course 
which never fail in causing all functions to 


of these Pills, 
work in perfect harmony, from which man's happiness 
results 


~ nearly 


| and contains so much new 


MORNING DRAUGHT.— | 


| cellence and correctness of their 
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Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra. 
HE SEA-SIDE AND AQUARIUM; 
or, Anecdote and Gossip on Marine Zoology. By 
Joux Harper. With numerous Illustrations, 

“ Mr. Harper’s book is written in so genial a spirit, 
matter, that every one in- 
terested in researches at the sea-side and in keeping & 
marine aquarium, should add it to their library.”"— 
Atheneum. 

London: W. Kent and Co. Paternoster Row; Edin- 
burgh: W. P. Nixmro, and all Booksellers. 


POPULAR NATURAL HISTORIES. | 
In square 12mo. price 7s. 6¢. each, cloth gilt. 
Every Volume illustrated with 20 Coloured Plates, 
= ELL REEVE’S POPULAR NATU- 
RAL HISTORIES. 





1 — Birds’ Eggs.; 13. The Aquarium. G. B, 
Laishley Sowerby, F.L.S. 
2 British Crustacee Adam] 14. The Mollusca Mary 
yhit Roberts. 
3. Greenhouse Botany. Cat-| 15. — Botany A. Ca 
ow lo 
4. Field Botany. A. Catlow.| 16 Economic Botany 
5. Geography of Plants. Dr Archer. 
Daubeny | 17. British Ferns. tT. 
6. British Mosses, R.M. | oore 
ta 18. British Lichens. Lindsay. 


BK. Seemann. | 19. Physical Geology. J. B. 


Stark 
Palas. Dr 
L& 








F. ] ukes. 
8. British Sea Weeds. Dr | 20. Zoophytes. Dr. Lands 
Landsborough. | borough. 
®. British Conchology. G.B.) 21. British Entomology. M. 
Sowerby 2. Catiow 
10. British Ornithology. Birds. Adam White. 
vase Se oe Zoology. M. EB. 
11. Mammalia. Adam White 
12. Mineralogy. H. Sowerby. | 24 The. ‘Woodlands, Mary 
Rober 
“A popular series of scientific sana, which, 


from the simplicity of their style, and the artistic ex- 
numerous illustra- 
tions, has acquired a celebrity beyond that of any 
other series of modern cheap w orks.” —Standard. 
London: Rovriteper, Warne, and Rovrieper, 
F arringdon Street, 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 


A New “and } Enlarged Eé Edition. 
GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
exhibiting the actual And Comparative Extent of 
all the ae in the World ; with their Present 
Political Divisions, 25 Maps, —y 5S aM 
of Palestine, and Ealarged Maps of Scotland, 
Ireland, and Switzerland. Half-bound, 12s, 6d, 
Il, 
A New and Enlarged Edition, 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illustra’ in a 
Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts 
of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and ss 
History. 20 Maps, including Coloured Geolo; 
Maps of Europe, and of the British Isles. ‘far 
bound, 12s. 








Tt, 
A New and Revised Edition. 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comp: , in 
Twenty Plates, Maps and Pans of all the impor- 
tant Countries and Locali + to by — 
cal Authors ; acc iby a 
dex of Places, by T. Harvey, M.A., Oxon, fir 
bound, 12s. 6d, 








Iv. 


ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. Hind, Emy., 


F.R.A.8., Ke. With Notes and yy ive Let- 
terpress to each Plate, embodying Recent 
_—a in Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-ound. 
12s. 6d. 


Vv. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the Use 
of Junior Classes. 20 Maps, including a Map of 
Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, 5s, 
By the same Author. 


1. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. A New and Enlarged Edition, 
Thirty-five large Plates and seven smaller ditto, 

rinted in Colours, witha copious Index, Impe- 
olio, half-bound morocco, 12/. 12s. 


Tl. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, reduced from the 
Imperial Folio, for the use of Colleges, Academies, 
and Families. Twenty-five Maps, Imperial 4to., 
half-bound morocco, 2/, 12s. 6d. 

Witiiam BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


TO LONDON ADV “ADVERTISERS. 


On Sarvrpay, 2d Juny, appeared the First Number 
of a Weekly local Journal, The 


HATH N EW 8, 


AND 
ROCHESTER, STROOD, BROMPTON, 
GILL INGH. 4M ADV td rIseER, 
Price ONE PENNY. 

This is the on/y newspaper printed in Chatham ; it 
has attained a marked success, already circulating 
nearly 2500 copies weekly. 

For Advertisers wishing to address Chatham and the 
contiguous Towns there is no medium equal to the 

ows. 

Seale of Cnances for ADVERTISEMENTS in the 





AND 


CHATHAM NEWS, Ordinary Advertisements. 
8 lines - ls. 04, 18 lines ....... 5s, Od, 
S « 23 Se ee 0 
- Te wo cetcces 7 0 
DP os ceases 8 0 





i 

Each additional 5 5 lines, ls. A large reduction when 
a number of insertions are ordered. Servants wanting 
slaces, ls. Advertisements of a public nature, 6d. per 
ine. 
Printing and Publishing Office, 58, High Street, 
Chatham, 

London Agents: Crayron and Sox, General News- 
paper and Advertising Agents, 265, Strand, W.C., and 
Piccadilly. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[September 10, 1859. 





prox EER WOMEN OF THE WEST. 
By Mrs. E. F. Exrer. 
In crown 8vo. 
Ricwanp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


VRIN-GO-BRAGH; OR, IRISH 
LIFE PICTURES, 
By W. H. Maxwe tt, Author of ** Stories of W aterloo.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 
Ricuarp Brentiry, New Burlington Street. 


THE SHAKSPEARE PAPERS, 


{AIETIES AND GRAVITIES; 
OR, MUSINGS ON SOME OF SHAK- 
SPEARE’S CHARACTERS, 
By Wiiuram Maeryyx, LL.D, Small 8vo. 
Ricnarp Benxtiey, New Burlington Street. 


HE QUAKERS, or FRIENDS ; 
THEIR RISE AND DECLINE. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 60, sewed, price One Shilling. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 47, Ludgate 
Hill. 














HE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
In super royal 8vo. price 12s. per volume, cloth, 
With Steel Illustrations, and Notes, and Biographies, s 
by Thomas Campbell, Gitford, Hartley Coleridge, Rev. 
Alexander Dyce, &e. 


SHAKSPEARE. BEN JONSON. 
MASSINGER AND FORD. 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 


2 vols. 
WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, 
hs spy AND FARQUHAR. 

rice 9s. cloth | Price}l0s. 6d. cloth, 
JOHN WEBSTER.; MARLOWE 


*.* The above, formerly published by Mr. <A 
are now Reissued, in every respect equal, if not su- 
perior, to the previous Editions, at Reduced Prices, by 

Rovrieper, Warne, and Rovriepee, Farringdon 

Street, London. 


HE OLD POET 


Uniform in size and style with “ The Old 
Dramatists.” 
In super royal 8vo. price 10s. 6d. per volume, cloth, 
With Notes, Life, &c. by Todd, Tyrwhitt, Warton, &c. 


and Steel Illustrations. 
SPENSER. | CHAUCER, 


And price 9s, each, cloth, 
DRYDEN. | POPE. 


These are the best one volume editions ever pro- 
duced of these standard authors, and are now pub- 
lished at a reduced price b 

Rovrieper, WARNE, | Rovtiepor, Farringdon 

Street, London. 
OUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NA- 
TURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. Woop. 
In Shilling Parts, or Four Shilling Divisions. 
Now ready, 
Parr VI.—With wot Original Drawings of Dogs, &c. 

by Harrison Weir, Wolf, Harvey, Coleman &e 
Division I,—With One Hundred Original Drawings 

ef Monkeys and the Cat Tribes, by Harrison Weir, 

Wolf, &e 

In all the annals of Illustrated Book Publishing 
there never has been produced so cheap a work as the 
above, taking into consideration its editorship, its 
printing, paper, and original designs by the best 
Natural History Artists of the day, engraved by 
Dalziels. 

London: 





8. 


Rovtiepver, Warner, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon | Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1. 
(* THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS. 
By Anprew Busser, M.A, Post nae. , , 
[Nearly ready. 


2. 
HROUGH NORWAY with a KNAP- 
SACK. By W. M. Wittiams, Post 8vo. Six 
coloured Views and Map. 12s. cloth. [Now ready. 
3. 
RONSON’S VOYAGE to JAPAN, 
KAMTSCHATKA, SIBERIA, TARTARY, 
the COAST of CHINA, in H.M.S, * Barracouta, 
Charts and Views. 183. cloth, 


Sy 0. 


4. 
0 CUBA AND BAC K, 
By R. H. Dawa, junior, Author of ** Two Years’ 
before the Mast.” Post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 
5. 
NEW NOVEL. 
HE TWO HOMES. sy WILLIAM 
Maruews, Author of “* The Heir of Vallis.” 3 
ls. [This day. 
6. 
OMESTIC STORIES, 
* Avillion and other Tales.” 
— Halifax.” New Edition, 
cloth, 


A‘ 


Selected from 
By the Author of 
post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

{This day. 


By WILKIE 


Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


7. 
DAR K, 
New Edition. 

8. 
In preparation, 
NEW MAGAZINE, 
Edited by Mr. W. M. Tuackrray, 
To be published Monthly, which will contain ‘Contribu- 
tious by Eminent Authors. Price One Sumune. 


Smirn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


TER 


CoLLins, 


Fourth Edition, Enlarged, price 1s. 2d. post free. 
ACATION THOUGHTS on CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENTS [and Circumstantial Evi- 
dence}. By Cuartes Puriiurs, A.B., One of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court for the Relief of 
Insolvent Debtors. 
_Lo idon : J. Rineway, 169, Piccadilly, W. 


a Nowt ready, 8vo. Cy ey 
TRACTATE ON NGUAGE, 
By Gorpox WILLovesy A. oma. Esq., of 
Member of the Royal Institution 


i 
Wraysbury, Bucks, 
of Great Britain. 

Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


~TMPORT ANT TO BANKERS, INSU en 
COMPANIES, ACTUARIES 
Now ready, 12mo. 5s. cloth le ttered, 


HEORY OF COMPOUND INTEREST 

AND ANNUITIES, WITH LOGARITHMIC 

TABLES. By Févor Tuoman, of the Société Crédit 
Mobilier of Paris. 

* A very powerful work, and the author has a very 
remarkable command of his subject.”—Letter from 
Professor A, De Morgan. 
| **No banker, merchant, tradesman, or man of busi- 

ness ought to be withont M. Thoman’s truly ‘handy 
book’ ot logarithms, "__ Review. 

. Thoman’s book explains everything so clearly, 
ont an arithmetician of the most ordinary capacity 
may avail himself of the book after having once pe- 
rused it.”—Mining Journal. 

“The author of this ‘ Handy Book’ deserves our 
thanks for his successful attempt to extend the use of 
logarithms, M, Thoman has produced a work of great 
value. ... 
our readers.” —Jnsurance Gazette. 

“We recommend it to the notice of actuaries and 
accountants, . . . It does professional men good to see 
works which leave their beaten paths.””—Athen@um., 

Lendon: Locxwoop and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
E. C. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 


NEW WORKS. 














Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By the Author of *‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
3 vols. 

“In ‘A Life for a Life’ the author is fortunate in a 
good subject, and has produced a work of strong 
effect.”— Athenaeum, 

** One of the best of the author’s works. 
better than ‘ John Halifax.’ "—Herald, 


REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. 


By the Author of ‘* Flemish Interiors.” 
3 vols. with Illustrations. 


RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. 


By Mrs. Ocravivs Owen. 3 vols. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


By Lady Cuartorre Perrys, 2 vols. 
“ A really delightful book.”— The Reriew, 


ALMOST A HEROINE. 


By the Author of ** Charles Auchester.” 3 vols. 
[On Se ote mber 10. 


ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 
By the Author of ** Mrs, Margaret Maitland,” 5s. ele- 
gantly bound and _ illustrated, forming the Sixth 
Volume of ‘* Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library 
of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works.” 

Hunsr and Buackert, 13, Great Mariborough Street. 


&e. 


We like it 


STANFORD’ S SERIES OF POCKET 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Just published. 
THE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, 
rom the Reculvers to the Land’s End, and from 
Cape Cornwall to the Devon Foreland, including 
all the information desirable for Visitors or Tour- 
as well as for Railway and other short Excur- 
sions, by Mackenzie Watcort, M.A, 
In } vol. price 7s. 
The Book may also be had in 4 parts, price 2s. each, 
with clue Maps, 


Part 1. THE COAST OF KENT. 
Part 2, THE COAST OF SUSSEX. 


ists, 


DORSET. 
Part 4. THE COAST OF DEVON AND CORN- 
WALL 


PARIS. 
With Plans of Paris and its Environs. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
A New Guide to Jensry, GUERNSEY, SARK, 





Iivam, Jernov, and Atprryey, by F. F. Dany, 
Esq., of Guernsey, with a General Map. Price 
3s. 6d. 


for Publication. walleese with the 
CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Price 2s, 6¢. 
THE MINSTERS AND ABBEY RUINS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
By Mackenzte Watcort, M.A. 


Preparing 


LONDON. 
The Stranger’s and Resident’s Guide to every object 
of Interest and Amusement. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross. 


Ss 





s.W, 





We heartily recommend it to the notice of | 


Part3. THE COAST OF HANTS AND | 


TEW MUSIC.—EUGENIE’S PARTING 
with the ARMY of ITALY, May, 1889 (with a 
French translation). The Poetry ‘and Music by Mrs. 
Rosert Carrwricut (Composer of the popular “Break, 
break,” &e.), price 2s. 
C. Lonsp: ALE, Music Library, 26, Old Bond Street, 


I ADY’S NEWSPAPER AND PIC. 
4 TORIAL TIMES, owing to its large and in. 
creasing circulation amongst Ladies and Families of 
the higher and middle classes, is unquestionably one 
of the best advertising mediums for Bookselle ors, 
Jewellers, Silk Mercers, and all who supply the wants 
of Ladies and Families. 

Published every Saturday , at the Office, 83, Fleet 

Street. 

This day is published, price 12s. Vol. IT. 

HE ENGLISH CYCLOP EDIA- “OF 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH 
CYCLOP_EDIA. 
Conducted by Cuarirs Kntcur. 

London: Brapnvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 


Now ready, the Second Edition, in square crown 8vo, 
with numerous Maps and Illustrations, price 2ls, 


cloth 
PASSES, and GLACIERS 


. - 
EAKS, 
a Series of Excursions by Members of the Alpine 
Club. Edited by Joun Batt, M.R.1.A., F.L.S., Pree 
cide nt of the Alpine Club. 
HIS collection of narr 
' tives is of the hig cost 
interest. Independently of 
the personal interest of many 
of the adventures, the ex- 
cursions show how much has 
been left of the actual geo- 
graphy of the Alpine ranges, 
even in their best-known | 
portions, to be filled up and | 


written for the most part by 
close and trained observers, 
keenly alive to all the strange 
experiences and possible sur- 
prises of the ice-world, and 
able to record them with 
truthfulness and force. Many 
of the writers are known as 
well-trained Alpine explor- 
ers, and formerly published 








ascertained by English vo- | accounts of scientific and 
lunteers who go there for) personal interest. A quiet 
their annual holiday. Mont | simplicity runs through most 


of these narratives of remark- 
able dar 


Blane itself is not even yet! 
thoroughly explored ; but the 
members of the Alpine Club| 
have contributed to correct | 
its map, and point out where | 
they hope to complete it still | } 
further. Even on the spot, 
the Englishman fresh from 
his chambers in the Temple | 
or his country curacy, is) 
looked on as the pioneer of} 
new routes and discoverer of 
Bew passes by the hunters, 
guides, and smugglers of the 
district. The papers are 
(> The EIGHT SWISS MAPS, accompanied by 
a Table of the Heights of Mountains, may be had 
separately, price 3s. 6d. 
London : LONG maN, Green, Lonoman, and Ronerrs. 


COLONEL MURE’S WORKS CN GRECIAN 
LITERATURE, 
Vors. I. 4 + 





» which adds 
greatly to ‘the pleasure of 
reading them. Switzerland 
hardly wants any additional 
attraction to Englishmen. 
But we shall be surprised if 
these papers do not largely 
increase this summer the 
number of candidates quali- 
fying themselves for be- 
coming worthy of belonging 
to the Alpine Club.” 
Guardian. 





Now ready, in 8vo. 
CRITICAL HISTORY of the LAN- 
GU AGE umd LITERATURE of ANCIENT 
REECE. By Wirttam Mure, of Caldwell. 
s. I. to III. the Mythical Period, 
HESIOD, and the Epic Cycle, and the 
Becend Baitiom. ....cccess ccsecccsscscesecec Babe 
Vol. IV. comprising Historical Literature to the de ath 
of HERODOTUS.. 
Vol. V. containing 
and the remaining 


price 3/7, 9s. 





HOMER, 
Lyric ~~ 


THUCYDIDES, XENOP HON, 
rians of the Attic Period. 
Ss. 


histo 


London ; Loxomax, Brows Brows, and Co 


~~ MURRAY'S FOREIGN IGN HANDBOOKS. 





The following are now ready. 





HS YDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. 
3s. 6d. 
| HANDBOOK FOR NORTH’ GER- 


MANY AND THE RHINE. 
HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH 
AND THE TYROL, 10s. 
HANDBOOK FOR 
AND THE ALPS. 9s. 
| HANDBOOK FOR 
PYRENEES. 10s. 

HANDBOOK FOR 
HANDBOOK FOR 
HANDBOOK FOR 


7s. 


10s. 


GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 
FRANCE AND THE 


SPAIN, 30s, 
PORTUGAL. 9s. 
CENTRAL ITALY. 





HANDBOOK FOR ROME, 9s. 
| HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY, 12s. 
HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY. 10s. 


HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT. 15s, 
/HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PA- 


LESTINE, 24s. 
HANDBOOK 
MADRAS. 2is, 
HANDBOOK FOR GREECE, | 15s. 
HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK, 
WAY AND SWEDEN. Lis. 
HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA. 12s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
2 September 1859. 


FOR BOMBAY AND 


NOR- 








London: Printed by Joseru Crayton, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseru Ciay- 
ton, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London ; and Published by the aforesaid 
Joseru Crarron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.— 
Sarunpar, loth Serremuen 1859. 











